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Stanley rips 
State’s 
rejection of 
school waivers 


By Kelly Foster 


Assemblyman Craig Stanley 
recently questioned why the State 
Department of Education is not 
complying with a court-ordered 
mandate for Abbott district pre- 
school programs, 

Stanley (D-Essex) is accusing 
the Department of Education of 
rejecting class-size waivers one 
week before school opened. He 
said the department promised to 
limit class size to 15 students, yet 
did not provide enough funding to 
accommodate the changes. 

He is requesting a hearing by 
the Assembly Education 
Committee to look into the matter. 
The state Supreme Court mandat- 
ed earlier in the year to restrict 
preschool class size to 15 stu- 

dents. 

“It is appalling, absurd and 
downright incompetent of the 
state Education Department to 
continue the ruse that it has any 
concern for the education of New 
Jersey's kids,” Stanley said. 

Waivers from 12 Newark pre- 
schools were rejected, according 
to Spey: 

‘or the second straight year, 
the pre-school program will not 
meet full standards mandated by 
the Supreme Court,” he said. 

The Department is doing a z 
can to 


Senator Robert Torricelli and Democratic Gubnernatorial candid 
vention held over this past weekend. In July, Torricelli sent ripp 
Governor’s seat. Weeks later he withdrew his bid for Governor, 

the reception was Democratic Senatorial candidate Jon Corzine 


fe Jim McGreevey exchange comments during the recent NAACP State con- 
through NJ Democratic Party after announcing that he would run for the 
Ih rk remaining the Democratic front runner. The guest of honor of 
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Black leaders, politicians to but black 


agenda into Election 


2000 campaign 


WASHINGTON (NNPA) — 
orearen it 30th anniversary, 
e C 


centers, countered John a 


Black Caucus 
en the CBC’s opening 


for the Dep: 
of Education. He said there was 
never any provision for class-size 
waivers. 

“We told the centers from the 
start that there are no waivers,” he 
said. “What we said is if they have 
problems to contact us and we'll 
work with you. They need to read 
the contracts they signed.” 

Initially, $69 million was 
appropriated for pre-school pro- 
grams, but an additional $11 mil- 
lion was granted after requests 
were made by Newark, said 
Crosbie. 

“All the Abbott districts were 
aware by the state’s provision that 
they could have no more than 15 
students per class,” said Crosbie. 

Crosbie said pre-schools were 
informed that if their enrollment 
increased, they would be allowed 
to accommodate over 15 children, 
so long “as they come back with 
an aggressive plan to comply with 
the class size ratio,” he said. 

If enrollment continues to 
increases, pre-schools will receive 
additional funding to cover costs, 
said Crosbie, and no limit would 
be placed on the amount of fund- 
ing. Centers that are running out 
of classroom space may have to 
move children to other locations, 
or expand their centers. 

The school district in Newark 
had sufficient funding to accom- 
modate current enrollment and 
new children without exceeding 
the limit of 15, he said, but enroll- 
ment increased. 

“We have been working (with 
districts) to help reach this goal of 
15 students,” said Crosbie. “There 
has been a surge in enrollment, 
and that’s great, but the kids have 
to be accommodated.” 

Crosbie said Newark’s pre- 
school program directors are in 
the process of moving children to 
other centers. The school district, 
which oversees the pre-school 
programs, had not asked for extra 
accommodations in their submit- 
ted budget proposals, and said 
they could move children between 


see STANLEY A-8 
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press was mirrored in 
an early morning town hall meet- 
ing hosted by members of the 
national black leadership 

The opening event was aired 
on Tom Joyner’s syndicated 
morning radio show. 

The two events, one led by 
black political leadership and the 
other by black media and com- 
munity leadership, echoed the 
notion that African American 
issues must be brought to the 
forefront of national election 
platforms and that black voters, 
now more than ever, must show 
their political clout. 

Joyner’s morning radio pro- 
gram, broadcast to more than 
eight million listeners, was 
attended by The Rev. Al 
Sharpton, “Joyner” commentator 
and “BET Tonight” host Tavis 
Smiley, Johnnie Cochran, 
NAACP President Kweisi 
Mfume and others who discussed 
police profiling, school vouchers 
and Election 2000. 


“You've heard us say ‘party 
with a purpose,’” Joyner, who 
suspended his music and comedy 
bits for the special morning pro- 
gram, said. “This is purpose 
without the party.” 

The event, held at a local 
Washington, D.C. nightclub, reg- 
istered more than 100 new voters 
in addition to drawing feedback 
from listeners nationwide. 

Hours later, CBC chairman 
Rep. James E. Clyburn opened 
the 30th annual CBC Legislative 
Conference by noting the efforts 
put forth under his tenure as 
chair and thanking CBC mem- 
bers for their work on issues 
ranging from environmental jus- 
tice to the digital divide. This 
year’s theme — “Tools for 2000: 
Launching A Century of Equity 
and Empowerment” — aims at 
laying groundwork for future 
administrations to build on for 
national black issues. 

Throughout most of his 
remarks, Clyburn noted that 
although mainstream media did 
not recognize much of the initia- 
tives put forth by the CBC, their 
impact has been made. 


“We recovered $3 million in 
our efforts around suits brought 
by Black farmers,” Clyburn said. 
“And if things continue at this 
rate, black farmers could receive 


jup to $1 billion in restoration 


monies. But that has not been 
publicly reported.” 

He noted the same pattern 
with housing and Title VIII pro- 
grams where the CBC called for 


| those funds to be used toward 
| down payments on homeowner- 


ship for constituents. “Bush 
adopted our plan as part of his 
campaign platform,” Clyburn 
said. “HUD made it part of its 
policy.” 

Clyburn also addressed the 
census and Black political repre- 


| sentation, the judiciary, environ- 


mental justice. police brutality, 
North Carolina flood relief, new 
markets initiatives and other 
issue-oriented and developmen- 
tal projects addressed by the 
CBC over the past year. 

At the start of what is being 
recognized as the largest celebra- 
tion event in CBC history-most 
of the evening events were sold 
out by presstime-U.S. Rep. Eva 


Clayton (D-N.C.) called on 
media and participants to recog- 
nize the “fun and fellowship of 
CBC conventions,” but to be 
aware that the issues will be dis- 
cussed aggressively. The 2000 
elections will cause many leaders 
to work together formally and 
informally to address voter 
turnout in November. 

“We have a lot to celebrate,” 
said U.S. Rep. Eddie Bernice- 
Johnson (D-Texas). “But...we 
will have our agenda to com- 
plete.” 

Johnson listed three forums 
on technology, five on education, 
one on agriculture and 14 on 
civil rights and justice issues as a 
sampling of the conference’s 
strength. She also noted a newly 
added finance pavilion aimed at 
bringing venture capitalists 
together with black businesses in 
efforts to gain funding. 

Veteran journalist Askia 
Muhammad, a White House cor- 
respondent for “The Final Call,” 
saw the CBC’s program as ambi- 
tious. “Unlike some of the past 
conventions, there are some bo 

with this 


Hal Turner: 


By Kelly Foster 


Radio personality Hal Turner is creating 
quite a stir. Turner has been using his radio 
show, which airs on WBCQ-AM, to make 
attacks on community groups such as Rutgers 
University and the New Brunswick based New 
Jersey Freedom Organization, as well as mak- 
ing controversial comments about minorities. 

Turner accuses a group of Rutgers students 
belonging to the NJFO, of attacking him on 
their website. 

“This group of students, this NJFO, is like 
gnats and mosquitoes, you can’t shoo them 
away,” said Turner on one of his broadcasts, 
which reaches as far as South America and the 
Carribean. “These pissants from NJFO put up 
web sites with false misleading and defamato- 
ry remarks about me. 

“Rutgers is a real hotbed for socialism and 
communism,” continued Turner. “It’s a real 
shame.” 

On the show, Tumer mentioned the names 
of several members of NJFO and Rutgers 
University groups he believed were responsi- 


ble for attacks on him. 

Recently, Turner, a recent candidate for 
Congress, accused the New Jersey Freedom 
Organization of stalking him, and putting 
untruthful information about him on their web 
sites, according to Darryl Lamont Jenkins, a 
former member of the organization. 

Jenkins said the controversy with Turner 
and the NJFO began in November, when then 
Senatorial candidate Murray Sabrin made dis- 
paraging remarks against Rutgers alumnus and 
actor Paul Robeson. The NJFO protested 
against Sabrin later at a teachers’ convention. 

“Turner was once the campaign chair for 
Sabrin when he ran for governor in 1997, and 
still maintained a close telationship with him,” 
Jenkins said. “Turner was on Sabrin’s candida- 
cy team. We thought it would be a good idea 
for people to know who he is.” 

Jenkins said that he had created the web 
pages and that the NJFO had nothing to do with 
the content. 

Turner also expressed anger over Jenkins 
personally, said Xavier Hansen, president of 
NJFO. “Jenkins has been very active in expos- 


Spreading controversy on the airwaves 


ing his attempts to promote fascism.” 

According to Jenkins, Turner filed a com- 
plaint with web host Geocities, and one of the 
Jenkins’ web pages, hannitywatch, which criti- 
cizes talk show host Sean Hannity, disappeared 
fro a while but was later put back up. 

On another recent broadcast, Turner said 
that crime was rampant in South Africa 
because “people in power have no idea how to 
mun society...Rape, murder, armed robbery, 
gangs, all sorts of thugery is going on... This is 
what happens when you let savages take over a 
country.” 

“Hal Turner is a dangerous person,” said 
Hansen. “He has neo-Nazi beliefs that he tries 
to cover, and he’s an enemy of democracy.” 

“It’s not news that there are race haters at 
large in the land; what is news is that racists 
like Hal Turner are welcomed in conservative 
and Republican Party circles,” said Steve 
Rendall, Senior Analyst of Fair and Accuracy 
in Reporting (FAIR). 

Rendell said that Tumer also perpetrated 


see HAL A-8 


Clergy calls for 
re-instatement 
of suspended 

superintendent 


By Kelly Foster 


Calling their suspensions 
unfair, the East Orange Clergy, a 
collaboration of local ministers, is 
calling for the reinstatement of 
East Orange Superintendent Dr. 
John Howard and James Scott, 
maintenance supervisor of the dis- 
trict. 

According to Howard’s attor- 
ney Anthony Pope, Howard, who 
has been superintendent since 
April 1992, is accused of alleged- 
ly taking school supplies for per- 
sonal use. 

Howard and Scott were sus- 
pended with pay on Sept. 5, pend- 
ing further investigation by the 
board.“That allegation is unfound- 
ed, completely ridiculous,” said 
Pope. “There is no knowledge of 
wrong-doing by Howard. We 
think this is an effort to smear the 
name of a reputable and honest 
educator.” 

“Howard should be reinstated 
pending the outcome of this inves- 
tigation. There is no need to dis- 
rupt students or staff on the basis 
of unsubstantiated and yet-to-be 
announced allegations,” said Rev. 
Robert N. Burkins, spokesperson 
of the East Orange Clergy and 
Pastor of the Elmwood United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Superintendents are not 
tenured, but are allowed a public 
hearing when their jobs are chal- 
lenged. If allegations against 
Howard are found to be true, a 
hearing will be requested before 
the state Office of Administrative 
Law. Results of the hearing are 
sent to the state education com- 
missioner to review. 

The district's assistant super- 
intendent for planning, compli- 
ance, testing, grants and verifica- 
tion, Orval Totdahl, was named 
acting superintendent the same 
night the board suspended 
Howard. 

Burkins said the removal of 
Howard had an adverse impact on 
students. 

“It's disruptive. It unfairly 
jeopardizes the education of the 
children,” he said. “We firmly 
believe that while infighting con- 
tinues between the Board of 
Education members and Dr. 
Howard, it is the children who suf- 
fer and continue to do so.” 

Howard should be reinstated 
pending the investigation, said 
Burkins. 

“This is not a time to disman- 
tle, but a time to rejoice and give 
praise to a man who has 
given...East Orange one of its 
most positive times in history,” 
continued Burkins. 

“I would think there were 
some conflicts (between Howard 
and the Board), said East Orange 
Mayor Robert Bowser indicated 
that the Board and Howard may 
have been unable to reach an 
agreement about Howard’s con- 
tract. 

Bowser said that contrary to 
public speculation, he did not have 
a feud with Howard. 

“There is the perception that 
there is a war between he and I,” 
said Boswer. “And that’s not true. 
It’s the Board’s responsibility to 
deal with any problems...this is 
certainly not political.” 

Howard created the Unique 
Schools of Choice, the state’s 
largest magnet school, and has a 
school named after him, the Dr. 
John Howard Jr. Unique School of 
Excellence. 

The Board of Education could 
not be reached for comment. 
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PEOPLE 


Morris 
Murray 
Newark 

“T don’t 
watch TV.” 


Darryl Cogdell 

Newark 

“Joe Brown and Judge Mathis 
and that lady judge. I like 


them. I like the way they han- 
dle the court cases.” 


James Williams 
Miami, FL 

“I don’t like any of them. 
They're 
phony com- 
pared to the 
real live 
judges you 
see in court- 
rooms.” 


Douglas Harris 
Newark 


“Greg Mathis. He’s an 
upbeat type of judge.” 


E. Orange 
“IĮ watch all 
of them. I 
like them.” 


Every week 
City News is on the 
street to find out 
what you think. 


Which Black judge television 
shows, if any, do you watch? 


si 


John Wright 
Newark 
“I watch Joe Brown. He 


sounds truthful about 
things.” 


Robert Thomas 

Hazlet 

“I used to watch that Star 
Jones. I enjoyed her and her 
cases. It seemed like a pret- 
ty authentic program.” 


Ira Costen 
Newark 

“T don’t 
watch the 
shows, black 
or white. 
T'm an equal 
opportunity 
non-viewer.” 


Bill Smith 


Linden 

“I watch Judge Mathis. He 
gives people a lot of hope 
and opportunity.” 


Taiwo Satoya 
Nigeria 
“I don’t watch the shows.” 


Reporter to visit Newark 
during Black Family Tour 


“How diverse are Black fami- 
lies? What are the similarities 
between Black families in places 
as different as Newark and New 
Haven, Connecticut?” 

Marc Mathieu, a recent jour- 
nalism graduate, has set out to 
find answers to these questions. 
Mathieu will undertake a four- 
month tour from Maine to Miami 
in which he will spend one week, 
every week writing about differ- 
ent Black families including sev- 
eral in Newark. The theme of this 
trek’ is the increasing diversity 
among Black families. 

Mathieu will be in Newark in 
October. Families interested in 
taking part in this project are 


encouraged to 


sending an e- 
mail to him at 
MMATH- 
IEU98 @HOT- 
MAIL.COM. 

Mathieu 
will respond to all e-mails. This 
project is inclusive, so all Black 
families (including mixed-race 
and same-sex couples) are 
encouraged to apply. None of the 
articles will be negative. Each is 
simply a positive celebration of 
the increasing diversity among 
Black families. City News will 
publish the articles. 


COMMUNITY CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


PLAINFIELD (through Sept 21) — The 
Mothers’ Center of New Jersey, Inc. is 
holding a children’s clothing sale at 
Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church 
from 9-2 p.m. For more information call 
(908) 755-7746: 


JERSEY CITY — NJCU is hosting a 
seminar on “How To Finance Your 
College Education or Graduate 
Education” at NICU women’s center 
from 12-1:30 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (201) 200-3189. 


JERSEY CITY (through Oct. 3)— 
NJCU is hosting an art exhibition at the 
Harold B. Lemmerman Gallery from 
11a.m.-4p.m. For more information call 
(201)200-3246. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


BELLEVILLE — Clara Mass Medical 
Center will sponsor “Casino Night’ at 
the Chandelier from 8-11 p.m. For 
information, call (973) 450-2150. 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical Society 
Presents “Explore Architecture” from 

m.-5 p.m. For information, call 
(973) 596-8500. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 


CAPE MAY (through Sept. 27) — 
Mid-Atlantic Center for The Arts hosts 
The 4th Annual Cape May Food and 
Wine Festival. For more information 
call (609) 884-5404, 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


CRANFORD — Union County College 
Theatre is hosting “The Advocate” at 8 
p.m. For more information call (908) 
709-7501 


JERSEY CITY — NJCU will be hosting 
a discussion on “Women: raising your 
self-esteem” at the NJCU women's 
center from 6-7 p.m. For more informa- 
tion call (201) 200-3189. 


Fax community calendar events to: 973-642-5444, Send to: City News Calendar, 111 
Mulberry St., Suite 1-F, Newark, NJ 07102. E-mail to: CityNews_news@hotmail.com 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


PLAINFIELD — United National 
Community Education Center is offer- 
ing “The First Home Club” from 6:30- 

.m. For more information call 
(908) 753-7364. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


BERKLEY HEIGHTS — The Volunteer 
Guild of Runnels of Union County is 
sponsoring a “Something Different” 
sale in the Multicultural Purpose of the 
facility from 8 a.m.-4pm. For more 
information call (908) 771-5730. 


HIGHLANDS (through Nov. 1) — Th 

Highland Community Center will host 
Latin Dance lessons from8-9pm. For 
more information call (732) 842-4000, 
ext. 237. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 


HIGHLANDS (through Nov. 1) — The 
Highland Community Center will host 
Swing Dance lessons from 7-8 p.m 
For more information call (732) 842- 
4000, ext. 237. 


MORRISTOWN — The Morris 
Museum will host a trip to the Hudson 
River Valley. For information, call (973) 
538-0454, ext. 250. 


PLAINFIELD — United National 
Community Education Center is offer- 
ing “Capture The Moment’ from 7-8:30 

m. for more information call (908) 
753-7364. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 


NEWARK— Beth Israel Hospital is 
having a reception for the Child 
Advocacy Center in Danzis Auditorium 
from 2-4 p.m. For more information call 
(973) 926-3111 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


NEWARK — The NJ Historical Society 
presents “Tavern Card & Board 
Games” at 12:30 and 2:30 p.m. For 
information, call (973) 596-8500. 


Local 68 member James C. Porter of Newark, was recently presented with his SMA Certification from the 


Building and Owners Managers Institute International marking the successful completion of Building 


and 


Design and Energy 


Classes. Pictured left to right, are Local 


68 Training Program Coordinator Thomas D. Lawrence, Local 68 Curriculum Coordinator Dominick E. 
Aricchi, 2000 Graduate James C. Porter, and Local 68 President Thomas P. Giblin. 


Troop #628, Diamond Gloves honored by Freeholders 


Recently the Union 


unty Board of Chosen Freeholders presented Mayor John T. Gregorio “i a dona- 
tion to his annual Diamond Gloves Boxing Tournament. The proceeds from this event are 


used to 


benefit the youth of Linden. Girl S¢outs, Troop #628 was selected to receive a donation for their HE wi 


and community services. Picture 


Perkins is Selma’g 
first black mayor | 


By Bob Johnson 
Associated Press Writer 

SELMA, Alabama (AP) = 
Businessman James Perkins ended 
Joe Smitherman’s hope for a 10th 
straight term as mayor, and became 
the city’s first black mayor-elect. 

Perkins tallied 6,326 votes, or 
about 57 percent of the total. 
Smitherman had 4,854, or about 43 
percent. More than 75 percent of 
the city’s estimated 14,000 regis- 
tered voters went to the polls. 

As the polls closed and it 
became apparent that Perkins 
would finally win after two previ- 
ous losses, his supporters flooded 
the streets, honking horns, and 
shouting. 

Smitherman managed to hold 
onto the mayorship of Selma for 
more than three decades, as the 
electorate went from nearly all- 
white to 65 percent black. 

Like the city, Smitherman also 
changed. A former segregationist 
who was in office when civil rights 
marchers were clubbed and gassed 
on the Edmund Pettus Bridge in 
1965, the mayor later actively 
courted black voters. 

“This was the final step of the 
march over the bridge,” said 
Perkins supporter Burl Brown. 
“The reason we’re so happy is that 
Selma needed this. Change has to 
be made.” 

“Many have said it’s about 
black and white. That ain’t so. This 
campaign has been about faith and 
fear. Faith won this campaign,” 
Perkins told about 500 supporters 
during a victory speech. 

Only about 150 blacks were 
registered to vote in 1964 when 
Smitherman was first elected. At 
the time, he opposed blacks voting 
in large numbers and once referred 
to the Rev. Martin Luther King Jr. 
as “Martin Luther Coon” in what 
he claimed was a slip of the tongue. 

Soon after his election, 
deputies and troopers attacked vot- 
ing rights marchers with clubs and 
tear gas. The violence, and the 
ensuing Selma-to-Montgomery 
march led by King, galvanized the 
nation and helped lead to passage 
of the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 


from left to right: Kristina White, Danielle Hall, Norma White, Union 
County Freeholder Chester Holme: inden/Mayor John T. Gregorio, Clemmie Elam and Anthony Orlando. 
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Local 68’s Porter completes management classes 
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The power 
of change 
NJAWBO Rookie-of- 
the-Year to teach 


Sanyu Barnicoat of West 
Orange. a 2000 - National 
Association of Women Business 
Owners Rookie-of-the-Year award 
nominee and founder of The 
Change Agents Group will be pre- 
senting a series of workshops on 
Personal Change Management at 
the new Empowerment Center. 
the workshop will give strate- 
gies for surviving the fast pace of 
change in the workplace, includ- 
ing, layoffs, downsizing, rightsiz- 
ing and mergers. Workshop topics 
include overcoming fear of change, 
personal branding for success, 
rediscovering passion for work and 
creating irresistible professional 
attraction 

In September, Bamicoat will 
celebrate her first full year as 
provider of personal change work- 
shops, keynote speeches and indi- 
vidual coaching services. She, has 
presented to audiences at many 
organizations, including Prudential 


Insurance Company, Chubb 
Insurance, Warner Lambert, 
Lucent Technologies, Bell 
Atlantic, Sony Electronics, 


Ramapo University and William 
Paterson University. She still found 
time to complete her recently: pub- 
lished book entitled “Rediscover 
Your Passion and Transform Your 
Career.” 

Since joining the Essex County 
Chapter of NJAWBO in Dec., 
1999, Bamicoat has worked very 
closely with the state headquarters 
of NJAWBO on fund raising and 
developing corporate sponsors for 
the non-profit women’s organiza- 
tion. NJAWBO is a statewide 
organization, with more than 900 
members and is dedicated to the 
support» and development ¿of 
women business owners by offer- 
ing business development training, 
certification. and networking pro- 
grams. 

For more details gall. The 
Change Agents Group at, (973) 
325-5001 or the Empowerment 
Center located at’44 Glenwood 


Ave. E. Orange at (973) 678-2937 


PF 


ISTER 


“Uniting Women Of Color” 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY 
OCTOBER 7th & 8th 


urday 10AM-10PM ¢ Sunday Noon-8PM 


PIER 92 


55th Street & 12th Avenue © New York City 


TO RESERVE A BOOTH FOR YOUR COMPANY CALL: 


WUB 
BUSINESS OWNERS... 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO REACH UP TO 25,000 
WOMEN OF COLOR FOR TWO FULL DAYS? 


Cc. 


212-592-0477 


Booth Space Is Limited... So Reserve Your Space Early! 


Visit Us On Our Website at WWW. 


.com or Www. Wlib.com 


CIRCLE OF SISTERS EXPO 


will include: 
A Variety of Vendors 
© Family Activities 
e Community Organizations 
© Empowerment Seminars 
© National and Local Entertainm 
© Sampling and Display Opportunities 
© Seminars on Health, Beauty and Finance 
e Live Radio Broadcasts on 
WBLS FM and WLIB AM 
Fun, Food and Entertainment 
For Two Full Days! 


ent 
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Study prompts 
new calls for 
death penalty 
moratorium 


By Michael J. Sniffen 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) — 
Death penalty critics are demand- 
ing a moratorium on executions 
after a Justice Department report 
showed racial and geographic dis- 

in federal death sentences, 
but Attomey General Janet Reno 
wants more studies instead. 

The wide variations by race 
and location found in the report 
released last Tuesday were not the 
product of bias in her dey 
Reno said, but rather resulted 
from social ills like poverty, drug 
abuse and lack of opportunity that 
affect minorities more than whites 
and produce criminals. 

“The federal criminal justice 
system is not designed to remedy 
these systemic problems by 
itself,” Reno told a news confer- 
ence. She ordered additional stud- 
ies of why some murderers get 
charged with federal capital 
crimes, as opposed to being 
charged by local police. 

“At this point we are troubled 
by the figures, but we have not 
found the bias” in her depart- 
ment’s procedures, Reno said. 

And she endorsed legislation 
proposed by Sen. Patrick Leahy, a 
Vermont Democrat, that would 
provide post-conviction DNA 
be tests for federal and state 


OF Prailen Bill Clinton said the 
data raised questions “since we're 
supposed to have a uniform law of 
the land.” But he noted there had 
been “no suggestion, as far as I 
know, that any of the cases where 
the convictions occurred were 
wrongly decided” and said he 
would consult Reno before decid- 
ing what to do. 

Those responses didn’t molli- 
fy death penalty critics in 
Cc S. 

“Additional internal reviews 
alone will not satisfy public con- 
cem about our system,” said Sen. 
Russell Feingold, a Wisconsin 
Democrat. His office said he 
would introduce a new bill last 
week providing a federal execu- 
tion halt; he already has proposed 
one to stop both federal and state 
executions. 

Feingold renewed a demand 
that he and Democratic Senators 
Carl Levin of Michigan, Paul 
Wellstone of Minnesota and Tom 
Harkin of Iowa made in June that 
Clinton name a commission to 
study the issue and postpone any 
executions until it reports. “All 
Americans agree that whether you 
die for committing a federal crime 
should not depend arbitrarily on 
where you live.” 

Rep. Jesse Jackson Jr., an 
Illinois Democrat., also demanded 
a moratorium instead of “business 
as usual.” 

“If you're an African 
American in Texas who commits a 
crime that could warrant the fed- 
eral death penalty, you get it. If 
you’re white in New York City, 
you probably don’t. ... What is 
this, some form of natural selec- 
tion? Death penalty Darwinism?” 

Amnesty International also 
urged Clinton to declare a morato- 
rium on executions. 

Leahy said the study “proves 
once again that this is not just an 
Illinois problem or a Texas 
lem. This is a national problem.” 

But Deputy Attorney General 
Eric Holder, the study's author and 
the nation’s highest ranking black 
law enforcement officer, saw no 
need for a moratorium such as the 
one imposed in Illinois in January 
by Gov. George Ryan, a 


Ryan was reacting to a period 
when more Illinois inmates had 
their death sentences overtumed 
than were executed, Holder said. 
“That is not the case here in the 
federal system. The number of 

< cases where we have actual claims 
of factual innocence are less than 
1 percent.” Those claims can be 
dealt with adequately through new 
presidential clemency procedures, 
Reno and Holder said. 

Holder’s study did show that 
death sentences in federal cases 
roughly reflected the racial per- 
centages of defendants charged 
with capital crimes. 

From 1995 through July 2000, 
U.S. attomeys forwarded for 
Teview the cases of 682 defen- 
dants who faced capital charges 
— 20 percent white; 80 percent, 
minorities. 


Whitman defends charter school record, 
while critics call for more 


By Kathleen Cannon 
Associated Press Writer 


TRENTON, N.J. (AP) — The charter 
school movement in New Jersey is a healthy 
one; despite the closure this year of two of the 
innovative schools due to financial misman- 
agement and other problems, according to 
Gov. Christie Whitman. 

But critics wonder whether the state is 
doing enough to monitor the largely indepen- 
dent, publicly funded schools. 

* Fifty-four charter schools enrolling about 
12,000 pupils remain following the April clo- 
sure of the REACH Charter High School in 
Egg Harbor Township and the Sept. 1 shut- 
down of the Simon Bolivar Charter High 
School in Newark. 

“Tf a charter school is not going to meet 
the needs of the children, we're not afraid to 
say they can’t go forward because the most 
important thing here is the children,” the gov- 
emor said last week in touring a successful 
charter school in Red Bank. t 

Despite closing two charter schools this 
year and putting four others on probation, 
Whitman said the state has an “overwhelming 
record of success” awarding charters and 
monitoring the new schools. 

Harold R. Edwards Sr., chairman of 
Bolivar’s Board of Trustees, cares to differ. 

He complained that the state Department 
of Education was lax in overseeing his one- 
year-old school’s original founders, whom he 
termed “unscrupulous.” Edwards took over as 
board president in March, apparently too late 
to fix the school’s shortcomings. 

“We feel strongly that had the state done 
their job right from day one, we would not 
have this problem in the first place,” he said 
after being told of the state’s action. 

The New Jersey Education Association 
also is dubious of the state’s claim. 

While the powerful teachers’ union sup- 
ported the 1997 legislation creating charter 
schools, it has since cooled to the idea. In 
December, it released a report concluding that 
the quality of education in some of the schools 


has been weakened by profiteers, inadequate 
resources, high staff turnover and ineffective 
state oversight. 


The closure of two schools in a year is a 
sign that the state needs to better monitor the 
remaining schools, said NJEA spokeswoman 
Lynn Maher. 

“We have some real reservations about 
whether the state will oversee them very close- 
1y,” she said. “They have no elected school 
boards to do that, so it’s the state responsibili- 


The REACH school was the first to lose 
its charter. State officials at the time said it had 
accumulated more than $1 million in debt, 
employed uncertified teachers, lacked ade- 
quate education plans for disabled students 
and violated a host of other minimum state 
requirements. 

The Bolivar school suffered from similar 
problems. State officials said it had a debt of as 
much as $900,000, on an operating budget of 
less than $2 million. It alo had not secured a 
new building for the 2000-2001 school year a 
week before the first day of classes, they said. 

Edwards denied both charges, and plans to 
appeal the state’s action, 


Whitman said she stands behind 
Education Commissioner David Hespe’s deci- 
sion to close the school. 


“I know it was a tough one. They worked 
very, very hard with that/school to make sure 
it would be ready for opening day and it just 
wasn’t going to happen,” she said. 

It would have been worse had the state 
allowed the school to open as scheduled, then 
closed it weeks later and disrupted the stu- 
dents’ routine, she said. 

Nationally, more than 500,000 children 
attend 2,000-plus charter schools operating in 
33 states and the District of Columbia, accord- 
ing to the Center for Education Reform, an 
education think tank that advocates school 
choice. 

States have revoked about 40 charters, 
most of them for financial reasons, 
to Jim DeLaney, director of the Charter School 
Research Center, an independent group that 
assists New Jersey charter schools. 

While New Jersey regulations spell out 
various criteria that must be met before a 
school’s charter can be revoked, state officials 
also use their best judgment before using that 
power, said Assistant Education 
Commissioner Jeff Oskowski. 

Both the REACH and Bolivar schools 
were prime candidates for closure, he said. 

“In both cases, we gave them every bene- 
fit of the doubt. We gave them time and clear 
‘guidance on what the problems were,” he said. 

Bolivar’s financial picture was so bleak 
that it could not afford textbooks, he said. 

Organizers who want to start a new char- 
ter must submit a comprehensive application 
detailing their mission statement, financial 
plan, facility arrangements, curriculum, 


Gov. Whitman File Photo 

The state also investigates tips that chil- 
dren don’t have books, teachers’ pensions are 
not being paid, or local building inspectors are 
not granting school occupancy permits. 

Like four other schools, REACH and 
Bolivar were first placed on probation. Unlike 
the four others — the Golden Door Charter 
School in Jersey City, the Classical Academy 
in Clifton, the Jersey City Community Charter 
School and the Englewood Charter School — 
they failed to abide by the state’s probationary 
requirements. 

Despite weeks of badgering by state offi- 
cials to submit a plan to clear up school debt, 
Bolivar officials waited until the last day of 
probation and offered only a one-page docu- 
ment outlining vague plans to hold fund-rais- 
ers, Oskowski said. The school was closed the 
next day. 

Oskowski said he sympathizes with 
Edwards that problems may have predated his 
arrival on the school board, but that does not 
diminish the urgency of the situation. 

DeLaney visited both the REACH. and 
Bolivar schools to assess troubles there during 


degree of parental i and admis- 
sions policy. 

They must then prepare annual reports 
showing how they are meeting their goals. 
State education officials also conduct onsite 
inspections. 
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their periods. 
He said he was not surprised that the state 
revoked the Atlantic County school’s charter, 
as the situation there was “very dire.” 

Bolivar had financial troubles almost from. 
the start, he said. 
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“Tt was also almost nomadic looking for 
sites. They had to move around a lot. That 
caused a lot of problems,” he said. 

State education officials did the best they 
could for both schools, and do a good job 
monitoring all the charters, he said. 

“There were also some people in the char- 
ter schools who did the best they could, some 
really well-meaning, talented people, but it 
just didn’t work out,” DeLaney said. 

Charter school founders are often teachers 
or parents who have little, if any, experience 
creating a school from the ground up. 

While a cottage industry of advocacy 
groups with their own Web sites and publica- 
tions detailing start-up = has sprung up in 
recent years, organizers still run into prob- 
lems, Oskowski said. Those commonly 
include finding affordable classroom space, 
managing a budget and finding board mem- 
bers with the time to run the school. 

Successful ones overcome the obstacles 
by involving lots of parents and hiring enthu- 
siastic teachers with good attendance rates, he 
said. 


“It takes guts, perseverance, enthusiasm, 
luck to a certain extent, and a collaborative 
effort. It’s a tough job,” agreed DeLaney. 

One measure of the success of New Jersey 
charter schools is the fact that there are 3,000 
children on waiting lists, Oskowski said. 
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Hate speech: A crime 
against humanity 


The KKK, the neo-Nazis, and other hate groups have promoted 
hatred for years, and many times we as a society have been led to 
believe there is very little that can be done about these groups because 
under the First Amendment of our Constitution these groups have the 
freedom of speech that at least one war was fought for. 

However, when our rights as citizens and our rights as human 
beings conflict, which do we over-ride and which do we fight for? Our 
First Amendment rights guarantee us the privilege of free speech. 
However, even more important than any man-made law, is the univer- 
sal laws of human behavior that should be practiced by all of us. 

Does anyone, regardless of what laws may say, have the right to 
break the human rules of common respect and decency to each other? 
When anyone can uses their rights as citizens to promote hatred, 
shouldn’t we as a society declare such hate as something that goes 
against the common law of human decency. 

And yet we have fought so hard for these rights, and we justify 
hate as a right. There must be a time when the code of decency over- 


tides the code of man-made laws. 


Letter to the Editor 


Revitalization, not gentrification 


The following is a letter that the 
Star-Ledger Edtior refused to print: 


Dear Editor: 


(Regarding the August 6 Star 
Ledger expose on development 
trends in Newark) 


At a recent commemoration of 
the 1967 Newark Rebellion spon- 
sored by the People’s Organization 
for Progress (PO.P), community 
artist and poet Halim Sulliman 
blasted the current administration 
for turning “Brick City into Stick 
Town.” 

This potent metaphor 
describes the treacherous path of 
development being forced on the 
city by the likes of Newark’s 
deputy mayor, Al Faiella. In his 
self-styled “reactive” manner, 
Faiella called community activist 
Nancy Zak “shortsighted” for criti- 
cizing the James administration's 
policy of catering to profit-driven 
developers whose shoddy con- 
struction projects undermine the 
fabric of city neighborhoods. 

Dean Urs Gauchat of the NJ 
School of Architecture correctly 
pointed out that these developers 
must rely on the Zoning Board’s 
support. Only such a rubber stamp 
committee of political appointees 
would allow the destruction of 


sound historic brick buildings 
while constructing flimsy stick 
houses on poisoned soil, and vari- 
ances encouraging developers to 
maximize their wallets while mini- 
mizing the integrity of their work. 

But neither should we embrace 
City Councilperson Amadour's 
desire to follow Hoboken’s lead in 
saving the historic buildings while 
yuppifying the poor, working-class 
communities with chic middle- 
class individuals who don’t know 
where they are. The James 
Administration’s ‘dance with the 
devil’opers means that residents 
continue to get bumed as the 
debate on how best to gentrify (eth- 
nically cleanse) Newark rages on. 
Indeed, asking the market-frenzied 
land-snatchers and wealthy busi- 
ness elite to determine the future of 
Newark is like asking the fox to 
look after the chicken coup. 

This city needs a democratical- 
ly determined central plan for revi- 
talization that preserves theintegri- 
ty of Newark’s historic neighbor- 
hoods, focuses on the needs of its 
working-class residents, 

and concretely supports it’s 
local artists through grants and spe- 
cific zoning for an indigenous arts 
district. 

Sincerley, 
Matthew Smith 
Newark 


Survival of the Fittest 


By Courtney Cannon Scott , 


If enslaved people of African 
descent were able to withstand cru- 
elties in a land where they had 
nothing, just imagine what we can 
achieve today. There is no ques- 
tion. The possibilities are endless! 

People often think the grass is 
greener in another yard, but that is 
seldom the case. Also, people often 
want “the impossible” and use 
extreme measures to attain it. Take 
a look back in history. During the 
period of time when people of 
African descent were enslaved out- 
side of their native homelands, 
there were restrictions on their 
education. People of color were 
rarely allowed or even encouraged 
to leam to read or write. Attempts 
at literacy were punished and often 
resulted in disfigurement or death! 

Education used to be more pre- 
cious than gold or diamonds in the 
(not so far away) past. Now, take a 
look at some present-day events. 
Many of our youth seem not to 
appreciate current educational 
opportunities. Some may skip or 
disrupt classes while others act 
violently towards their peers or 
instructors. Why doesn’t education 


today have the same appeal or 
value it once had? What is the 
answer? How can we instill the 
positive values of the past into the 
youth of today so they can pass on 
the hard-won progress of our 
ancestors to future generations? 
We can be role models, like or 
ancestors are to us. 

We can stop blaming others 
and ourselves for what we do not 
have and start appreciating and 
using what we do have. There are 
some simple ways to do this: 

First, learn about your personal 
family history as well as the world 
in which your ancestors lived. 
Second, read. Read about current 
events and become aware of the 
world in which we live today. 
Keep books and newspapers in 
your home. 

Third, spend time (more than 
money) wisely and do something 
good for someone else everyday 
without telling about it. And fourth, 
start or continue a personal rela- 
tionship with the Creator. Whatever 
the name, be it Christ, Jehovah, 
Allah, Buddha, or something else. 
We have survived because of what 
our ancestors did. We are the fittest 
of the human race. e 


OPINION 


Religion and 


Dallas NAACP head Lee 
Alcom had barely gotten his rash, 
bigoted words out of his mouth 
questioning Democratic vice-presi- 
dential candidate Joseph 
Lieberman's presumed allegiance to 
“Jewish interests” when NAACP 
president Kweisi Mfume promptly 
suspended him. A few days later 
California Congresswoman Maxine 
Waters wisely kept Lieberman’s 
religion out of it but said she had 
major problems with his centrist- 
conservative political positions on 
affirmative action and school 
vouchers. 

After Waters spoke every top 
gun black Democrat rushed to 
swear their allegiance to Gore- 
Lieberman and assured that blacks 
have no problems with the Gore- 
Lieberman ticket. They backed up 
their contention that the Democrats 
have not abandoned minority issues 
by pointing out that black delegates 
make up more than 20 of 
the Democratic Convention dele- 
gates and have a prominent place in 
managing the convention and in 
formulating the platform. 

Lieberman beat a fast path to 
meet with Waters and the 
Congressional Black Caucus to 
reassure them that he does not 
oppose affirmative action. In his 
convention acceptance speech he 
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extended the olive branch even fur- 
ther by playing big on themes of 
diversity, support of civil rights and 
social programs. 

Despite Lieberman’s conciliato- 
ry words and the happy assurances 
of black leaders that black voters 
will dutifully support Gore- 
Lieberman, the Alcorn and Waters 
flap poses two big problems, one 
legitimate, the other disturbing, for 
Gore-Lieberman. 

The first is Lieberman’s poli- 
tics. This is still a legitimate con- 
cem. Lieberman's past ambiguous 
support of affirmative action and 
public education does absolutely 
nothing to inspire black voters to 
make a headlong dash to the polls 
for Gore. Many blacks wonder out 
loud whether Lieberman will do 
anything to champion these issues. 

The other problem is 
Lieberman’s religion. This is inap- 
propriate for anyone to raise as an 
issue, but the fact that some blacks 
raise it at all is deeply troubling. It 
again stirs latent and ugly anti- 
Jewish sentiments among some 
blacks. On some black radio talk 
shows callers railed against the 
NAACP for dumping Alcorn and 
defended his remarks. It was a hor- 
rid reminder that the breach that 
Nation of Islam’s leader Louis 
Farrakhan’s contentious remarks 
about Jews caused between blacks 
and Jews a few years ago still has 
not completely healed. 


Still, Gore must worry whether 
the silly, thoughtless remarks by a 
few blacks about his religion and 
the concern about his stance on cru- 
cial social issues will damage 
Gore’s chances against Bush. In a 
race to the wire with Bush, the black 
vote will loom large. For the past 
four decades, no group has been 
more passionate and loyal in their 
support of the Democrats than 
blacks. They have routinely given 
the Democrats 85 to 90 percent of 
their vote, 

According to a recent survey by 
the Joint Center For Political and 
Economic Studies, a Washington 
D.C. black public policy think tank, 
in 1996 the black vote was crucial 
to Clinton's re-election victory in 10 
Southern and Midwestern states. 
More than half of those who voted 
for Clinton in Louisiana, Georgia 
and a third of those who voted for 
him in Maryland were black. These 
same states will be hotly contested 
by Gore and Bush. Also, the possi- 
bility that Green Party presidential 
candidate Ralph Nader can swipe 3 
to 7 percent of the vote almost all of 
which: would come from disen- 
chanted Democrats make the black 
vote even more indispensable to 
Gore. 

There are some early warning 
signs that Gore's core black sup- 
port: may be softening. Recent 
polls show that more blacks are 
buying the Republican's diversity 


politics cause jitters for Gore-Liberman 


pitch and are willing to give them 
a closer look. The number of black 
voters who say they like what they 
hear and see in Bush has inched up 
not only in Texas and Florida, but 
also California. While 80 percent 
of blacks still identify themselves. 
as Democrats, among 18-to 25 
year olds that number has plunged 
to 60 percent. This hardly means, 
that younger blacks will rush to. 
Bush but it does pose the possibil- 
ity, maybe danger, that the 
Democrats could lose some of 
their votes. If Bush can even 
slightly loosen the vise like grip 
Democrats have on black votes, by 
winning as little as 5 to 7 percent 
more of their vote, this could 
doom Gore to defeat. 

Democrat strategists remind 
black voters that Lieberman, during 
his college days, was a civil rights 
fighter. They further sweeten the 
pot by guaranteeing that Gore- 
Leiberman will continue to support 
affirmative action, public education, 
social services, health care and 
labor protections, and Bush won't. 
‘They will rely on Democratic stal- 
warts Jesse Jackson Sr. and the 
legion of black Democrats to again 
shepherd the black voters safely 
into the Democratic camp.:It’s a 
good strategy, perhaps ultimately a 
winning strategy, but for now, at 
least, the sentiments of blacks such 
as Alcorn and Waters cause jitters 
for Gore-Lieberman. 
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Bush Vs Gore: Who will be the 
urban technology president? 


By Professor Sidney Morse 


As hundreds converge on the nation’s capi- 
tal to participate in what has become a yearly 
ritual, namely, the Congressional Black Caucus 
Annual Legislative Conference, there will like- 
ly be much discussion about the impact of new 
technology and the implications it Holds for the 
future of Urban America. The emergence of a 
new “knowledge economy” has not only trans- 
formed the socio-economic and political land- 
scape, but has significantly altered’ the view of 
previously considered symbolic “bedrocks” of 
minority progress since the earliest days of the 
civil rights movement, yee J them on a 
clouded horizon needing a good deal of clarity. 
Leadership provided by the next president, 
whether it be from policy initiative, legislation 
or use of the “bully pulpit” will have a pro- 
found effect on shaping how and to what 
degree African-Americans and Latinos partici- 
pate in this new economic paradigm over the 
next quarter century. 

And so, the question “Who will be the 
urban technology president?” is one that is both 
timely and crucial to the future well-being of 
those that call cities their home. Be it “the dig- 
ital divide” or entrepreneurial development, a 
proven engine of business growth and job cre- 
ation in the suburbs, the issue of urbar technol- 
ogy transfer is one that should be among the 
most important strategic priorities of our time. 
It will determine whether or not local, regional 
and national economic performance continues 
to expand and yet it has barely garnered a whis- 
per in the campaign dialogue despite the fact 
that both candidates have varying records of 
accomplishment on the issue, Gov. George W. 
Bush in Texas and the Vice President Albert 
Gore of the Clinton-Gore 


Governor Bush’s leadership has facilitated 
the passage of tort reform discouraging frivo- 
lous lawsuits resulting in a $2.9 billion insur- 
ance rate reduction, which has helped small 
technology driven businesses in his state. He 
created the Texas Science and Technology 
Council, which among other things increased 
funding from $2 million to $21 million for high 
schools to improve math and science skills. 
Additionally, his leadership set into motion leg- 
islation that has invested $459 million and tar- 
gets $1.5 billion by 2005 to integrate technolo- 
gy into Texas schools, libraries, universities 
and community colleges. His record also 
includes creating a public- Private paftnership 
to establish 


ship, the Administration has increased invest- 
ments for education technology from $23 mil- 
lion in 1993 to $769 million in the current fis- 
cal year. So why aren't they touting these 
respective records of accomplishment? 

Both candidates clearly understand the 
demands required by the economic shift that 
has occurred and have strategically placed edu- 
cation at the center of policy initiatives in their 
overall campaigns. This dual position is some- 
what driven by recognition that public educa- 
tion is not delivering the intellectual strength 
nor the skills that will allow for continued eco- 
nomic growth in the “digital age.” 

Governor Bush’s solution to that problem is 
to “shift control of the education system co 


immigrants into the country to fill critical 
employment openings at some of the nation’s 
largest high-tech firms while Al Gore is against 
such legislation, emphasizing a national train- 
ing agenda to create the skills needed to meet 
the demand of the new economy right here at 
home. Both seek to increase the role of the 
nation’s community colleges in that effort. 
There are fundamental differences in tax” 
cut proposals between the two to support cdpi- 
tal formation connected to technology develop- 
ment, Goy. Bush believing that entrepreneurs 
should be allowed to keep more of “their hard- 
earned income for re-investment” with the Vice 
President looking to target “working families” 
to make their lot a bit easier in this time of 


Washington to states and local 
he is so often quoted, reform failing public 
schools and to hold teachers to a much higher 
level of accountability. His record of achieve- 
ment connected to Texas fourth grade perform- 
ance in math and science gives credibility to 
the issue. Additionally, the Governor, if elected 
president wants to enact legislation that would 
allow families to contribute up to $5,000 per 
child into savings accounts that could be used 
“tax free” for educational purposes. That 
means that families would have the option, if 
chosen, to use the money to enroll their chil- 
dren in private schools with the idea that pub- 
lic schools would have to become much more 
competitive. Of course, this is a proposal great- 
ly opposed by the education establishment, 
arguing that it could decimate the public school 
system. There is some merit to support the lat- 
ter position. 

The Vice President’s proposals in this 
regard are much more moderated but no less 
revolutionary when considering that just get- 
ting the education establishment to even con- 
sider such an environment of change is a feat in 
and of itself. Al Gore proposes to increase the 
resources invested in education by 50% to 
rebuild and modernize crumbing public 
schools, reduce class size, make schools and 
teachers more accountable, give parents more 
choice by increasing the number of public 
charter schools, create “tax free” tuition credits 
for college and make high-quality pre-school 
universally available. 

Both the Vice President and Governor Bush 
emphasize closing the gap of disparity of 
Internet access between 
those that live in urban 
communities and those 
that reside in more 


Academies otherwise referred to as “technical 
training “boot camps” for college graduates 
who commit to work for the state for two to 
three years. 

The Clinton-Gore record includes such ini- 
tiatives as inclusion of $25 million in the cur- 
rent 2001 budget to encourage private sector 
deployment of broadband networks in under- 
served urban and rural communities. By order 
of the President, effort at all Cabinet Executive 
level oe i been targeted to facilitating 


affluent 
by expanding the cre- 
ation of technology cen- 
ters in underserved 
communities and both | 
would like to see f 
increased investment 

igh tax incentives 
for research and devel- 
opment, how much of 
that connecting tourban 
centers is unclear. Such I 


enters 
inh i 
tion has launched the Digital Divide | ge 
anh 
public and private efforts to bring iios 
to underserved communities, increased funding 
to $45 million for the Technology Opportunity 
Program which provides start-up money for 
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rojects that increase access to tech- 
nology and under the Vice President's leader- 


have been | 
the seeds of the emer- l 
gence of technology Company. 


The Heartbeat of the City 


Both plan to use technol- 
ogy to improve access and performance by 
government in this new age of on-line activity. 

It is clear in this rapid time of change that 
more attention needs to be given to issues such 
as pea the level of investment tied to 
in 
urban coldaniniee and access. to capital 
through both public and private sources so that 
entrepreneurs can cultivate businesses and cre- 
ate jobs. To be sure, the “window of opportuni- 
ty” to provide leadership to usher in unprece- 
dented capability through the introduction of 
new technologies is one that the next president 
will decidè to either “climb through” or let 
close. It is up to this electorate to let its con- 
cerns be known so that this most vital of strate- 
gic issues is raised on the speech monitors of 
those that seek the highest office in the land, 
The President of the United. To do otherwise 
will allow a new century full of potential for 
urban centers to wither away into diminished 
hopes and dreams leaving “the opportunity 
gap” espoused by both Governor Bush and 
Vice President Gore still wide open. The “digi- 
tal revolution” creating wealth for so many 
would clearly suggest “we can do better.” 

Professor Morse is President and CEO of 
The Institute for Strategic Thinking and 
Technology Development (ISTTD) and is also 
an Adjunct Professor at National University 
where he teaches Leadership in a Global 
Environment and Strategic Technology 
Management in the Graduate MBA Program at 
its Los Angeles Campus. He can be reached by 
E-Mail at professormorse@ yahoo.com. 
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Baptists 
healing 
after 
scandal 


By Robert Jablon 
Associated Press Writer 

LOS ANGELES (AP) — After 
a scandal that sent its former leader 
to prison, the nation’s largest black 
religious organization has made 
reforms and is ready to proclaim | 
the gospel of social concern, the 
said group’s president. 

e $1.25 million debt of the 
National Baptist Convention Inc. 
has been cut in half and: new 
accounting procedures are being 
instituted, William J. Shaw said in 
an interview during the organiza- 
tion’s 120th annual session. 

However, he predicted it would 
take two to three more years for the 
convention to recover, noting the 
group faces about a half-dozen 
lawsuits related to the racketeering 
and grand theft scandal involving 
its former president, the Rev. 
Henry J. Lyons. 

Lyons was convicted in 
February 1999 of improperly tak- 
ing $4 million from companies and 
organizations doing business with 
the convention and is serving a 5 
1/2-year prison term. 

Shaw, pastor of White Rock 
Baptist Church in Philadelphia, 
was voted president of the conven- 
tion last year. 

In the months since, he has cre- 
ated procedures designed to pre- 
vent graft. Such problems are 
unlikely to occur in the future, he 
said, because of the reforms and 
because “people wouldn’t stand for 
it” 


Morale seemed high during the 
first day of the session, which was 
marked by gospel music. and 
impassioned sermons that drew 
shouts of “Amen!” from thousands 
of people in a cavernous room at 
the Los Angeles Convention 
Center. 

“We come here to get spiritual- 
ly lifted,” said convention member 
Milynda Mercer of Ocala, Fla. “I 
think (the scandal’s) behind the 
convention. We’ve got a new 
leader and we've got a new focus. 
We're not focusing on the past 

“Irs still got problems today, 
said the Rev. Jacob Sanders, pastor 
of Pleasant Grove Baptist Church 
in Philadelphia, adding, “Jesus’ 
theme was about peace and love _ 
and that will definitely bring us 
back together.” 

The roots of the Nashville, 
Tenn.-based organization date to 
1880. It has claimed as many as 8.5 
million members, although others 
say the actual figure is far lower. 
Shaw said there is no official count. 

In the interview, Shaw said his 
larger goal is to get the convention 
— a semiautonomous and some- 
times fractious collection of con- 
gregations — to speak with a uni 
ed voice so it can have more politi- 
cal clout. 

Presidential candidates have 
appeared often before the conven- 
tion, viewing it as a one-stop way 
to woo millions of black votes. 

Its disorganization, however, 
has cost the convention the politi- 
cal strength enjoyed by other black 
groups, such as the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

“They’ve given photo ops and 
gone home,” Shaw said of politi- 
cians. 

Shaw said he believes the con- 
vention can provide a faith-based 
voice on national and global issues. 
He called the convention to order 
under the theme “Jesus-Christ 
Only, Always.” 

His remarks touched on educa- 
tion, AIDS and a justice system he 
said is weighted against blacks. 

“How crime is defined is, in 
many ways, shaped to fit and con- 
form to our color,” he told the audi- 
ence. “It’s a crime if we do it, it’s a 
mistake if somebody else does it.” 

Similar themes were sounded 
during an afternoon session on cur- 
rent issues. A speaker from the 
National Education Association 
brought the audience to its feet 
with a denunciation of school 
voucher plans and urged support 
for Gore. 

NAACP President Kweisi 
Mfume also implied support for 
Gore, ridiculing “compassionate 
conservatives” and Clarence 

Thomas, a black member of the 
U.S. Supreme Court who favors 
scrapping affirmative action pro- 
grams, 


Over the past four years, more than 
1,800 volunteers have helped to rebuild 14 
African-American churches that were 
destroyed in an extraordinary rash of 
racially motivated arson attacks across the 
country during the 1990s. 

“We have to stand up against acts of 
terrorism,” said Jim Leamon, a volunteer 
from Verona, N.J., who helped to rebuild 
the Rice Chapel AME Zion Church in 
Buffalo, S.C., last year. “This church fam- 
ily has been hurt and it takes a partnership 
effort to heal that hurt.” 

The reconstructed churches, most of 
which are the center of community as well 
as spiritual life ‘in rural areas of the 
Southeast, were reconstructed by volun- 
teers organized by the Unitarian 
Universalist Service Committee, a nonsec- 
tarian, human rights organization based in 
Cambridge, Mass 

Dr. Valora Washington, executive 
director of UUSC, said the volunteer 
workcamps bring together people of all 
cultural and social backgrounds who want 
to take a stand against racism while help- 
ing to promote understanding and rebuild 
communities as well as places of worship. 

“This has been a truly great and 
rewarding experience. I got to help others 
and show that love prevails over hate. This 
was an experience full of love,” said Emily 
Eisenberg, of McLean, Va., who was 
among 236 volunteers who helped rebuild 
the Spring Hill AME Zion. Church in 
Dillon, S.C. 

The Rey. Robert Pern pastor of Rice’s 
Chapel in Buffalo, S.C 
church was rebuilt at a cost of about 
$260,000, but the cost to the church was 
reduced by 40 percent because of the 6,000 
hours of volunteer labor. 

Washington said the workcamps have 
attracted people as young as 12 and as old 
as 81 who have attested that the experience 
has changed their lives and has made them 
even more sensitive to issues of social jus- 
tice. 


Volunteers rebuild burned churches, 
promote racial harmony 


Moreover, many individuals and 
groups have returned for a second or third 
church rebuilding project, and some have 
made it part of a more formal leaming 
experience. For example: 

- Bob Nakamaru, of Davenport, Iowa, 
a sociology professor at Black Hawk 
College in Moline, Ill., has organized high 
school students from his Unitarian 
Universalist church to participate in church 
rebuilding workcamps før the past three 
years. “Our youth have been studying 
black history and attending black church- 
es,” he said. “It was time to quit studying 
and get out and do something.” 

- Tim McCarthy, a former professor at 
Columbia University in New York City, 
organized groups of 25 undergraduates to 
participate in “alternative spring break” 
workcamps in South Carolina for the past 
two years. Now a professor at Harvard 
University in Cambridge, he is developing 
a new course, “Race, Justice and the 
American South,” and is working with the 
Service Committee to make participation 
in a church rebuilding workcamp the “cen- 
terpiece of the course.” 

McCarthy said the church rebuilding 
workcamps have always been a valuable 
experience for the students, as well as an 
opportunity to make a moral statement 
against racism. He recalléd that when he 
arrived in Gadsden, S.C., in March 1998 
with a group of Columbia students, leaders 
of the South Richland Bible Way Church 
were nervous about how the volunteers 
would be accepted. “The community was 
really struggling with the issue. It was dif- 
ficult for them to accept the idea of white 
people coming in to rebuild their church 
that white people had'burned down.” * 

The workcamps have become increas- 
ingly popular as an “alternative spring 
break” option, especially among college 
students who are looking for a more mean- 
ingful and fulfilling ways to spend their 
mid-semester vacations. 

“People are starting to realize there 


might be something more valuable to do 
over spring break than sitting on a beach in 
Cancun with a beer next to you 
Katie Steams, a senior at Northwestern 
University in Evanston, Ill. 

Among the other universities that have 
organized spring-break trips to the work- 
camps are Princeton University in New 
Jersey, the University of Michigan, 
Oberlin College in Ohio, the University of 
Illinois, Haverford College in 
Pennsylvania, Earlham College in Indiana, 
and the University of Colorado. 

The Service Committee launched its 
church rebuilding workcamps at the height f 
of the church burning epidemic in 1996. 
The first workcamps were in Alabama 
where, in the small rural town of Boligee, 
population about 1,000, three black 
churches had burned to the ground under 
Suspicious circumstances within a period 
of 10 days in late December 1995 and 
early January 1996, The loss’of the three 
churches, including Mount Zion, Mount 
Zoar and Little Zion Baptist churches, was 
devastating to the racially divided commu- 
nity where a staunch segregationist served 
as mayor for 27 years. 


Ata in » Ala, 


help to rebuild African-American churches 
destroyed in racially motivated arson attacks. 


Charlie Means (at rear facing camera), senior deacon at the Mount Zion Baptist Church in 
Boligee, Ala., address for their rebuilt church. 


NEWARK — Willie Andrew West was 
a leader on many fronts. He took serious- 
ly his roles as husband, father, grandfather, 
great-grandfather, godfather, and caretaker 
of an elderly cousin. He was a success in 
the military, a pillar in his church, a tireless 
labor union organizer, and a beacon of 
light and hope in his Newark, neighbor- 
hood. West died on August 25 at Newark 
Beth Israel Medical Center. He was 76 
years old. 

West was born in Kinston, North 
Carolina on September 12, 1923 to the late 
Corena White West and Willis West. He 
was the second child, and the first son, in a 
family of twelve children. In Kinston he 
graduated from Adkin High School and 
was a member of St. Augustine’s A.M.E. 
Church. 


a lot of thought. \ 


We, give everything 


The North Carolina native migrated to 
Newark in the 1940s. He was honorably 
discharged in 1943 from the U.S. Navy 
with several commendations, including the 


Victory Medal. 


He married Ruby Jackson, his child- 
Of this union 


hood sweetheart, in 1946. 
came two daughters, Sandra and Ivy. 


West was a man who did not forget 
where he came from, Although a New 
Jersey resident, he continued to participate 
in quarterly meeting services at Herring 
Grove Free Will Baptist Church, near 


Falling Creek, NC 


In New Jersey, he united with St. James 
He remained 
on the battlefield for his Ldrd through con- 
stant worship and dutiful service. During 
the 1950’s he was a member of the Allen 


AME Church 53 years ago. 


West, active union and 


church member dies at 76 


Association not only fought to preserve 
integrity in the area but helped to send one 
neighborhood child to college. 

West ran unsuccessfully for District 
Leader in Newark’s South Ward against 
Donald Payne, but was a faithful steward 
in the A. Philip Randolph Institute, where 
he was Vice President during the 1980's 
under President Clara Dasher. 

West is survived by his wife of 54 
years, Ruby E.M. West; daughters, Sandra 
L. West of Virginia and Ivy P. Davis of 
Maryland; grandson, William Hayes 
Davis, Jr. (B.J.) of Hawaii; granddaughter, 
Ghana-Imani Whiteurs Hylton of New 
York; grand-son-in-law, Wilford C. 
Hylton; great-granddaughter, Adanna M 
Hylton; goddaughter, Keena Cannon; and a 
host of other relatives and friends. 


Christian Endeavor League and was a 
Sunday School teacher. He was a member 
sof St. James Drama Club, worked with 
S.H.A.R.E., the churches food cooperative. 

A Trustee Board member for 25 years, 
he was Vice President of the St. James 
Menlo Club, and worked as Credit 
Committee President and Loan Officer for 
the St. James Federal Credit union 

West led a full life outside of church. 
He attended tailoring school, and classes in 
labor relations at Rutgers University. He 
worked at General Motors and fought insti- 
tutional racism as Chairman of the Fair 
Practice Council for the United Auto 
Workers (UAW). 

In 1959, he inaugurated the Chadwick 
Avenue Block Association and served as 
president for over 30 years. The 
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House reviews 
bill to honor 
slaves who 
built Capitol 


By Janelle Carter 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) 
More than 200 years after work 
began on the nation’s Capitol, 
Congress is considering legisla- 
tion on how best to honor the 
slaves who helped build the 
United States’ seat of democracy. 

The legislation would autho- 
rize the speaker of the House and 
president pro tempore of the 
Senate to establish a special task 
force to study the history and con- 
tributions of slave laborers 
towards building the Capitol. The 
task force would then 


ternation: 


Britain makes strong case for support to Africa 


NEW YORK (PANA) —Africa has at 
long last found a strong advocate on how to 
solve its numerous problems in British 
Prime Minister Tony Blair, who raised very 
cogent reasons on African matters and why 
the world must give it greater attention. 

“There is 
a dismal 
record of fail- 
ure in Africa 
on the part of 
the developed 


There is a dismal record of 
failure in Africa on the part of 
the developed world that 


Africa. These deaths, he said, are not caused 
by acts of fate but by acts of man, bad gov- 
ernance, factional rivalries, state-sponsored 
theft and corruption. 

“Nowhere are more people being left 
behind on the wrong side of a growing dig- 


including debt relief. 


through combined effort. 
ital and educational 
divide, children denied 
the opportunities that will 
transform the lives of 
their contemporaries else- 
where in the world,” he 


said. 

He noted that for 
the first time, leaders 
who hold Africa's 


world that and our 

shocks and civilization. Pointing 
shames our 

civilization,” Prime Minister Blair We" similar 
he told more 

than 150 


heads of state 

and government at the UN Millennium 

Summit. exists. 
“Twenty-one of the 44 countries in sub- 

Saharan Africa are affected by conflict 


an appropriate memorial to be dis- 
played on Capitol grounds. 

“We're going to make this 
happen,” said Rep. J.C. Watts, R- 
Okla. and a sponsor of the legisla- 
tion with Rep. John Lewis, D-Ga. 
“I think we can recognize that 
slaves helped to build. . . the cen- 
ter of freedom.” 

Recently, congressional histo- 
rians revealed that slaves did 
much of the 18th and 19th century 
work constructing the Capitol. 

Slaves were the largest locally 
available labor pool in 1790 when 
Congress ordered a new capital to 
be carved out of two slave-owning 
states, Virginia and Maryland. 

When the three commission- 
ers in charge of construction start- 
ed building in 1792 they hired 
field hands from local small farm- 
ers and planters. 

Local slaves were available to 
be rented from their owners 
cheaply, an average of $55 a year. 

The owners supplied clothing 
and blankets. The city commis- 
sioners made sleeping space avail- 
able in a barracks and provided 
food: cornmeal, pork or beef, and 
shad in season. 

Many whité laborers worked 
under similar conditions and ate 
the same food, but their employ- 
ment was voluntary and they 


could keep the money they 
earned. 
Local historian Bob 


Arnebeck, in his 1991 book, 
“Through a Fiery Trial, Building 
Washington, 1790-1800,” wrote 
that as work began, slaves served 
as axmen, cutting trees on Jenkins 
Hill on which the new Capitol 
would stand. Some helped square 
logs needed for construction. 
Others cleared trees and stumps 
from the new streets laid out by 
city planner Pierre L’Enfant. 


Cab driver 
says racism 
is practiced 
regularly 


By Andrew Buchanan 
Associated Press Writer 

CHICAGO (AP) — As a taxi 
driver for 17 years, Steve 
Wiedersberg says he has wit- 
nessed the discrimination prac- 
ticed by some of his fellow dri- 
vers, and understands the frustra- 
tion and rage minorities feel when 
empty cabs pass them on the 
street. He says he doesn’t consider 
race when picking up fares and 
works predominantly black neigh- 
borhoods nightly. 

‘But Wiedersberg doesn’t want 
the city telling him whom he must 
pick up, and he balances his sym- 
pathy against the memory of hav- 
ing a gun held to his head. 

“I almost lost my life and the 
s | wasn’t harmed or any- 
Wiedersberg said of his 
March cab-jacking. “But some- 
body. has a gun to your head, I 
don’t know how you're not 
harmed. I think about it every 


lay.’ 
Wiedersberg is campaigning 
against the city’s anti-discrimina- 
tion ordinance, which requires 
cabbies to pick up anyone who 
sticks out their arm and deliver 
them wherever they want. 
Although the ordinance contains 
no language about race, it is an 
attempt to deal with the problem 
of cabs passing up blacks and 
other minorities, and refusing ser- 
vice to certain neighborhoods. 


which efforts at 

“Even worse, ten times as many people 
died of AIDS is Africa last year as were 
killed on all the continent’s wars com- 
bined,” he added. 

In the powerful speech, Blair said 
nowhere are more people dying needlessly 
from starvation, disease and conflict than in 


search for chan; 


doing too little 


all the will on behalf of people for a better 
future for Africa. We must be partners in the 


Blair said by 2004, Britain would have 
increased its aid budget by 60 percent since 
1997, with much of it going to Africa. 

He chided developed countries for either 


out that 
Africa’s current travails 
to what 
obtained in parts of Asia 
and Latin America 30 
years ago, he said the pos- 


destiny in their 
hands have gathered 
in one place and 
should during their 
discussions, debates 
and round tables, ask 


sibility to bring positive change in Africa themselves “What 

ists. can we do for 
“There can be hope for Africa. There is Africa?” 

leadership, business opportunity and above The British 


Prime Minister said 
there is need for a 


ge and hope,” he added. new partnership in 


or nothing at all in key areas 


Individually these efforts have not made 
a decisive impact, he said, pointing out that 
only economies of scale, closer co-ordina- 
tion and political unity will bring change 


“We should use this unique summit for a 
concrete purpose: to start the process of 
agreeing a way forward for Africa,” Blair 


Africa. There is leadership, 

business opportunity and 
above all the will on behalf 
of people for a better future 


partners in the search for 
British Prime Minister Tony Blair 


which Africans lead but the rest of the world 
is committed, where all problems are dealt 
with together in a coherent and unified plan. 

“Britain,” he added, “stands ready to 
play our part with the rest of the world and 


the leaders of Africa in formulating such a 
plan.” 

Blair also commented on peacekeeping 
operation, citing Wednesday’s militia attack 
on U.N. staff, which killed three in West 
Timor, and the continued holding of British 
soldiers by rebels in Sierra Leone as indica- 
tions that the world body needs to reform 
peacekeeping operations. 

“Whether in Africa, 
East Timor or the 
Balkans, it is no longer 
good enough to orga- 
nize blue helmet opera- 
tions as if they were 
still largely geared to 
marking an agreed 
cease-fire line between 
two states that have 
consented to a U.N. 
peace. The typical case 
now is fast-moving and 
volatile,” he said. 

He added that the 
U.N. now needed 
“units appropriate for 
more robust peacekeeping that can be 
inserted quickly rather than whatever the 
(U.N.) secretary-general’s staff has been 
able to gather from reluctant member 
states.” 


There can be hope for 


for Africa. We must be 


change and hope. 


Justice study prompts new calls for death penalty moratorium 


By Michael J. Sniffen 
Associated Press Writer 


WASHINGTON (AP) — Death penalty critics are 
demanding a moratorium on executions .after a Justice 
Department report showed racial and geographic disparity 
in federal death sentences, but Attorney General Janet 
Reno wants more studies instead. 

The wide variations by race and location found in the 
report were not the product of bias in her department, Reno 
said, but rather resulted from social ills like poverty, drug 
abuse and lack of opportunity that affect minorities more 
than whites and produce criminals. 

“The federal criminal justice system is not designed to 
remedy these systemic problems by itself,” Reno told a 
news conference. She ordered additional studies of why 
some murderers get charged with federal capital crimes, as 
opposed to being charged by local police. 

“At this point we are troubled bythe figures, but we 
have not found the bias” in her department's procedures, 
Reno said. 

And she endorsed legislation proposed by Sen. Patrick 
Leahy, a Vermont Democrat, that would provide post-con- 
viction DNA genetic tests for federal and state inmates. 

President Bill Clinton said the data raised questions 
“since we're supposed to have a uniform law of the land.” 
But he noted there had been “no suggestion, as far as I 
know, that any of the cases where the convictions occurred 
were wrongly decided” and said he would consult Reno 
before deciding what to do. 

Those responses didn’t mollify death penalty critics in 
Congress. 

“Additional internal reviews alone will not satisfy pub- 
lic concern about our system,” said Sen. Russell Feingold, 
a Wisconsin Democrat. His office said he would introduce 
a new bill providing a federal execution halt; he already has 
proposed one to stop both federal and state executions. 

Feingold renewed a demand that he and Democratic 


Senators Carl Levin of Michigan, Paul Wellstone of 
Minnesota and Tom Harkin of Iowa made in June that 
Clinton name a commission to study the issue and postpone 
any executions until it reports. “All Americans agree that 
whether you die for committing a federal crime should not 
depend arbitrarily on where you live.” 

Rep. Jesse Jackson Jr., an Illinois Democrat., also 
demanded a moratorium instead of “business as usual.” 


“If you're an African American in 

_ Texas who commits a crime that 

_ could warrant the federal death 
penalty, you get it. If you’re white in 
New York City, you probably don’t. ... 
hat is this, some form of natural 
selection? Death penalty 

ji Darwinism?” 


Rep. Jesse Jackson, Jr. 
Illinois Democrat 


“If you're an African American in Texas who commits 
a crime that could warrant the federal death penalty, you 
get it. If you’re white in New York City, you probably 
don’t. ... What is this, some form of natural selection? 
Death penalty Darwinism?” said Jackson. 

Amnesty International also urged Clinton to declare a 
moratorium on executions. 

Leahy said the study “proves once again that this is not 
just an Illinois problem or a Texas problem. This is a 
national problem.” 

But Deputy Attorney General Eri Holder, the study's 
author and the nation’s highest ranking black law enforce- 
ment officer, saw no need for a moratorium such as the one 
imposed in Illinois in January by Gov. George Ryan, a 


Republican. 

Ryan was reacting to a period when more Illinois 
inmates had their death sentences overturned than were 
executed, Holder said. “That is not the case here in the fed- 
eral system. The number of cases where we have actual 
claims of factual innocence are less than 1 percent.” Those 
claims can be dealt with adequately through new presiden- 
tial clemency procedures, Reno and Holder said. 

Holder’s study did show that death sentences in federal 
cases roughly reflected the racial percentages of defendants 
charged with capital crimes. 

From 1995 through July 2000, U.S. attorneys forward- 
ed for review the cases of 682 defendants who faced capi- 
tal charges — 20 percent white; 80 percent, minorities. 

U.S. attorneys recommended the death penalty for 183 
of them — 26 percent whites; 74 percent, minorities. _ 

Reno approved seeking death penalties for 159 — 28 
percent whites; 72 percent, minorities. All involved mur- 
ders. { 
Ultimately, 20 defendants were sentenced to death — 
20 percent whites; 80 percent, minorities. 

Geographically, only nine of the 94 U.S. attorney dis- 
tricts accounted for 43 percent of the 183 defendants that 
prosecutors recommended for the death penalty. They were 
Puerto Rico, the eastern district of Virginia, Maryland, the 
eastern and southern districts of New York, western 
Missouri, New Mexico, western Tennessee and northern 
Texas. 

And a total of 40 districts never recommended a death 
penalty. 

The first federal execution since 1963 is set for Dec. 12. 
In August, President Clinton delayed that execution so the 
defendant, convicted killer Juan Raul Garza, could use new 
procedures to appeal for clemency. 

Since the Supreme Court lifted a moratorium on execu- 
tions in 1976, 665 people convicted by state courts have 
been executed in the United States. This year, 67 people 
have been executed. 
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The mushroom 
that consumed an 
nti 


{ 


i 
t all started very innocently with a small discovery in the | Discoveries like this are taking place every day 

woods near Memorial School in Millville, New Jersey  \ all over New Jersey. High-speed Internet 

Biology students exploring the wetlands came upona — connections and interattive video technology 
mushroom theyd never seen before. Textbooks failed to | open doors and bring the world to the classroom 
identify the unusual fungus. { by offering access to people, places and ideas 
Thats when Ray Jacobs ninth-grade class regardless of geograph: epee 
became consumed by something really big. Verizon’s vision for the future of sleet 
learning is a reality in New Jersey. 


With the help of high-speed Internet access i 
provided by Verizon, students found a fungus And its just the beginning. For ninth graders in 
expert at the University of Millville, Access New Jersey means instant 
Wisconsin-LaCrosse. They took WAE i access to a world of knowledge. Which means 
photos of their mushroom, emailed Professor they can spend less time in front of their computers and 
Tom Volk and in no time at all had their more time learning from the world just outside their doors. 
mushroom identified. Through the use of So while some believe technology is making the 
TE een er interactive video technology, they could world a smaller place, we believe its making , 
to deploy a high-speed network, and 


theteuipmen O comeroue, even ask him questions directly the world bigger. 
Bork, provides New-Jersey schools y 


To public tages wih nscrnet 
access, interactive vi i 


veri; on 


WWW. accessthefuture. net 
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Hal Turner: 
Spreading 
controversy 


continued from A-1 

racist talk as a caller to radio 
shows. Turner was a regular caller 
on the Bob Grant Show on WABC 
years ago, where he made com- 
ments such as “I hope Magic 
Johnson develops full blown 
AIDS,” and called Martin Luther 
King Jr. a “scumbag,” according 
to Rendell 


As a caller to the Sean 
Hannity Show on WABC-AM in 
1998, Turner commented, 


“Without whites, blacks would 
still be swinging from the trees in 
Africa.” 

“I took notice of him because 
of what he said,” Rendell 
remarked. 

Rendell admitted that Turner 
has the right to his remarks, but 
felt that more attention should be 
paid to his comments. 

“His racist and violent rheto- 
ric is protected by the 
Constitution,” said Rendell. “But 
the question is, why would any 
media outlet broadcast him and 
why have conservatives and 
Republicans not taken action to 
distance themselves from him?” 

The best action that FAIR can 
take regarding Turner is to bring 
attention to his words. 

“We feel the right to publicize 
hateful speech, even while 
defending its right to be heard,” 
said Rendell 

Rendell said citizens have the 
right to challenge a station’s 
license if they feel the station is 
not serving the public interest and 
is also damaging to the public 
interest. Public interest require- 
ments are governed by the Federal 
Communications Commission. 


Stanley questions 
departments 
rejection of 
school waivers 


continued from A-1 


centers, he said. 

Stanley, however, wants edu- 
cators from Abbott districts to 
provide input on pre-schools edu- 
cation, 

“The Department of 
Education’ and the Whitman 
Administration need to start using 
people from the Abbott schools to 
impler: the education of 
Abbott students,” he said. “No 
longer should educational policy 
be dictated by those that have 
never had experience in a class- 
room.” 

The pre-school program was 
established in response to the state 
Supreme Court decision Abbott v. 
Burke that mandated pre-school 
for three and four-year olds. 
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Linden cele 


LINDEN — Municipal offi- 
cials, including Union County 
Freeholder Nicholas P. Scutari, 
joined neighbors in Linden at Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Park for 
the community’s 4th annual 
Linden Night Out festivities. 
Night Out began in 1983 to pro- 
mote community awareness for 
crime and drug prevention and to 
support local police. 

“It is important to have occa- 
sions such as the Night Out,” said 
Scutari. “We should try to bring 


the community and police togeth- “ 


er and this is a great way to do 
that. The fact that so many people 
came is a symbol of the fact that 
they are (and feel) safe. The 
County has tried to help bring 
down crime through a number of 
programs. Among those pro- 
grams with the Prosecutor’s 
Office aimed at crime reduction 
are Crime Stoppers and the 
Courthouse Tour. The Union 
County Crimestoppers Board was 
formed to encourage County resi- 
dents who might be reluctant to 
share first-hand information about 
crime to come forward. The 
Courthouse Tour program enables 
students from schools throughout 
the County to see what really hap- 
pens in a courtroom and hopefully 
learn that crime really does not 
pay.” 

Over 100 men, women and 
children banded together to enjoy 
the free event. There were T- 


Union County National 
cials and the people of 
Linden “Night Out” festi 


brates 4th annual ‘N 


drug prevention and to support local police. 
Freeholder Scutari said that the County has tried hard to briny down crime. Among those programs with 
the Prosecutor’s Office aimed at crime reduction is “Crime Stoppers” which was formed to encourage 
County residents who might be reluctant to share first-hand information about crime to come forward. 

Shown here: Union County Freeholder Nicholas P. Scutari (left) and Eighth Ward Councilman Albert 


Youngbiood (right) joined Linden citizens as they listened to “Night Out” speaker: 


shirts for the adults and small 
flashlights for the children donat- 
ed by East Coast Power in Linden. 
Of course, everyone had a chance 


to enjoy some of the hot dogs and 
buns that were donated by 
Pathmark and Wonder Bread or 
get free bowling coupons that 


s 


[a s 3 
t out — Union County Freeholder Nicholas P. Scutari joined municipal offi- 
iden at Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Park for the community’s fourth annual 
ies. Night Out began in 1983 to promote community awareness for crime and 


were provided by Linden Lanes. 
BJ's Wholesale Club helped out 
by donating the water, condi- 
ments, plates and utensils for the 
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ght Out’ 


evening. 

Night Out participants lis- 
tened to officials discuss efforts in 
the fight against crime and the 
hope that they will use their parks 
to take them back from the 
crooks. Prosecutor Thomas V. 
Manahan, First Assistant 
Prosecutor James F. Keefe and 
Executive Assistant Prosecutor 
Robert P. O'Leary also attended 
this important event. Before the 
evening was over, everyone was 
invited to walk around the block 
together as a symbolic gesture of 
the united front that the people of 
Linden have against crime. 

“The Freeholders would like to 
thank Sergeant Aslin for coordinat- 
ing Linden’s ‘Night Out’ again this 
year,” Sullivan added, “as well as 
Linden Recreation Director Al 
Volpe and his crew for setting 
everything up for the event.” 

“In 1999, crime dropped in 
New Jersey for the seventh 
straight year,” Scutari said. “I am 
more than pleased that Union 
County was one of the statewide 
leaders in that decrease. Our law 
officials are better trained and 
more interactive with the commu- 
nities. Together with a citizenry 
that is determined to claim back 
the streets, parks and other sec- 
tions of their communities, each 
of our municipalities in Union 
County can make sure that the 
crime rate here continues to 
drop.” 


George’s future is sealed. 


That's because George Hill is the President 
and CEO of Adhesive Systems, Inc., the company 
which manufactures the glue that seals the 
packaging for many of our popular brands. 
The Philip Morris Companies made a great 
choice working with George’s company. In 
fact, through our Supplier Diversity Program, 
Philip Morris has benefited from strong 
partnerships with minority-owned businesses 
for over twenty years. Last year alone, over 
one billion dollars of our business went to 
our minority and women-owned partners. To 
learn more about how our Supplier Diversity 


Program is helping to strengthen communities, 
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CITYLIFE _ 
A FORCE MORE POWERFUL 


The second part of “A Force 
More Powerful: A Century of 
Nonviolent Conflict,” a new, docu- 
mentary premiering on Monday, 
Sept. 25 at 9 p.m., tells of humani- 
ty’s most important and least under- 
stood stories — how, during a cen- 
tury of extreme violence, millions 
chose to battle the forces of brutali- 

ty and oppression with nonviolent 
weapons — and won. 

A co-production for PBS by 
York Zimmerman Inc. and WETA, 
Washington, D.C., “A Force More 


Powerful” is written and produced 
by Steve York. Peter Ackerman, 
noted authority on nonviolent strate- 
gy and the co-author of Strategic 
Nonviolent Conflict (1994), is the 
series editor and principal content 
advisor. Distinguished actor Ben 
Kingsley, who won an Academy 
Award for his film portrayal of 
Mohandas Gandhi, narrates the doc- 
mentary. 

“These are powerful stories, 
about truth overcoming lies, love 
dissolving evil, and life eclipsing 
death,” said former president Jimmy 


Carter of the documentary. 
“Nonviolent valor ean end oppres- 
sion, and the world of the 21st cen- 
tury will be safer, freer and more 
humane if it heeds the lessons of this 
series.” 7 

“A Force More Powerful” 
expands significantly on the produc- 
ing team’s award winning, critically 
acclaimed feature-length documen- 
tary film, “A Force More Powerful,” 
which was released to sclect theaters 
in New York, i DC, and 


Times, it has been shown at film fes- 
tivals in London, Houston, Seattle 
and other cities. 


The new PBS series is the cen- 
terpiece of a global media and edu- 
cational project intended to elevate 
the world’s understanding of how 
nonviolent action can succeed in 
overturning dictators and securing 
democracy and human rights. 

This month St. Martin’s Press is 
ishi ion book of the 


Los Angeles in 1999. Hailed as 
“Outstanding” by the Los Angeles 


a 
same name by Peter Ackerman and 
Jack DuVall. 


An Interview with 
documentary makers, Peter 
Ackerman and Steve York. 


Q: How did “A Force More Powerful” get start- 
ed? 


Ackerman: In a sense, the project germinated a 
quarter century ago with my doctoral dissertation: 
“Strategic Aspects of Nonviolent Resistance 
Movements.” This served as the starting point for a 
book I co-authored with Christopher Kruegler in 1994, 
Strategic Nonviolent Conflict, Jack DuVall brought 
the book to Steve York’s attention; Steve believed 
these stories would offer gripping material for a docu- 
mentary. 

As a graduate student at the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in the late sixties and early seven- 
ties, I was interested in “asymmetric conflicts,” where 
one side had the preponderance of military power but 
still lost. New factors were in play that were more 
psychological and political than material. Guerrilla 
warriors like Ho Chi Minh and Che 
Guevara were, for many. in liberation 
movements, the heroes then. At 
that time, I began to wonder 
about conflicts in which the 
asymmetry was total - that is 
to say, when one side fight- 
ing for their lives, freedom, 
or rights had no viable mil- 
itary option whatsoever. 
What did they do? In 
many places, they used 
nonviolent strategies, 
including strikes, non- 
cooperation, and an infi- 
nite variety of protests and 
even nonviolent sabotage. 

In the 1980s, these non- 
violent techniques came 
increasingly into play as coun- 
try after country was trans- 
formed into a working democracy, 
culminating with the fall of the 
Berlin Wall and the victory over 
apartheid in South Africa. 

To my way of thinking there was not enough 
acknowledgment by foreign policy elites that these 
were not isolated events. These were successful 
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Q: Why does nonviolent conflict work? 


Ackerman: Part of the underlying force of nonvi- 
olent resistance is that people who undertake it believe 
wholeheartedly in what they're doing, because they 
deeply feel the Justice of their cause. In contrast, con- 
ventional warfare is often waged for greedy, aggressive 
purposes and fought by persons who have been con- 
scripted into the fight by their government. 

Nonviolent action always has the potential to pre- 
vail against ruthless opponents because it can be con- 
ducted on a huge scale and involves every citizen who 
wants to play a part. Its techniques flow from the dis- 


ruption of the everyday normalities that the tyrant 
counts on to'maintain power. You see it time and 
again, in India, in Poland, in Chile, in South Africa - 
millions of people became part of these movements as 
much as by what they refused to do as by what they 
did. 


That is not to say that nonviolent conflict is easy to 
wage. It involves willingness to suffer and to be hurt 
but not to retaliate and cause others to hurt. Gandhi 
often said there were many things he was willing to die 
for, but nothing he was willing to kill for. In nonvio- 
lent conflict, people are willing to be beaten, or jailed, 
or even killed, and they will only defend themselves 
with their convictions, their willingness to persevere 
and the force of their strategy. The result of this disci- 
pline, over time, is to make the aggressor see that what 
he wins militarily or through terror he cannot keep for 
very long without massively increasing the resources 
required to suppress all aspects of civil society. I 


York: Nonviolent movements often form in 
response to out-and-out tyranny, but rather than subdu- 
ing people, repression often energizes them. It rouses 
public sentiment from the center, the core, that moder- 
ate middle that won’t act until the extremes afe 
cast into dramatic relief. The tide turned in 
Nashville, for example, when the home of a 
prominent black lawyer was bombed. 
Such acts of violence fueled the nonvio- 
lent ranks of the civil rights movement, 
rallied the African-American commu- 
nity, engaged the white community, 
and caught the attention of media 

and government, because the con- 
trast was devastating. 


Q: So why, as you claim, is 
nonviolent action so misunderstood 
and under appreciated? 


Ackerman: Several reasons, but 
I think the main one is that government 
wages war, or some organized authority 
uses violence, whereas nonviolent action 
is a diffused people's action, and so it's not 
easily seen and followed. And because, in 
small groups, people can be brought out 
to protest almost anything, there’s a “fringe 
element” that taints some of these ideas. For 
example, I heard recently that certain animal 
rights activists protested an episode of the 
Survivor TV show because some- 


“Aha! Crazy activists.” So there's 
this impression that the only bona fide power 
struggles are those that are fought militarily 
and that nonviolent strategy can only be used by pow- 
erless fringe groups, which are barely tolerated in 
benign societies. 

Another important aspect of why nonviolent con- 
flict is misunderstood and under-appreciated is because 
it's so diverse in its practice and methods and particj- 


its. 

The media (much less historians) don't know how 
to recognize where it is operating. If country A sends 
troops into country B, the sides are clearly defined and, 
literally, the battle lines are drawn. If you're not deal- 
ing with international conflict between huge armies, 


" Where do the media send the cameras, or how does a 


but rather with efforts to undermine the entrenched 
power of the autocrat or invader, and you combine that 
with cumulative action by many people on many fronts 
- a boycott here, a demonstration there, a petition, a 
work-slowdown - the location is no longer clear. 


historian frame a simple narrative? 


Q: The media often focus on leaders. Is that a 
good way to delve into nonviolent movements? 


Ackerman: There are two important 


5 ways to protest 
onviolently 
m Picketing 
Group lobbying 
mLeaflets, pamphlets, and 
books 

mLetters of opposition 


things about leadership in these conflicts. 
One is that the leaders themselves are often 
reluctant leaders and even 

more reluctant heroes. 
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no clear leader- 
ship, movements 
lose their focus and 
momentum. 


mSelective patronage 
mWorker’s strikes 
mPrayer and worship 


York: The American civil rights 
movement has become identified with Martin 
Luther King Jr., who was a phenomenal 


leader - but the fact is, he wasn't alone. In Nashville, 
Jim Lawson and Bernard Lafayette were central to the 
Nashville protests. 

Lawson was, in fact, one of the architects of the 
civil rights movement, because he trained students and 
other demonstrators in nonviolent tactics that he him- 
self learned from Gandhi's people in India. But in 
many nonviolent conflicts, a paramount leader may not 
be necessary, because ordinary people on their own ini- 
tiative can take nonviolent action. 
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IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You'll have some inspired thoughts 
about either a business or financial matter. This is the right time to tell 
a romantic interest how much you care. Cooperation from others may 
be difficult to obtain. Singles may need to be aware of insincere new- 


comers. 
ARIES 
March 21-April 20) 


Resist any temptations to gloss 
over details. This week they need 
your careful scrutiny. You will get 
alot done early, but later your mind 
may wander and energy level will 
slow down. Exercise initiative and 
watch doors open for you. The 
chance you've been waiting for is 
here. 


TAURUS 
(April 21 - May 21) 


Weekend getaways and recre- 
ational pastimes are highlighted 
this week. Watch your spending. 
Patience will be needed because 
you will tend to rush into certain 
things. Enjoy times with friends. If 
little things start going wrong, take 
a break and reflect. 


GEMINI 
(May 22 - June 21) 


There’s an accent on family 
life and domestic matters this 
week. One family member may 
need from you. 


LIBRA 
(September 24 - October 23) 


This week it may be best to 
avoid causing emotional scenes 
with any partners. Romance will 
have a dreamy aspect for you. You 
and a lover will be very much on 
the same wavelength. There will 
be a social connection that will 
prove helpful in business. 


SCORPIO 
(October 24 - November 22) 


You may meet with extra inci- 
dental expenditures right now. 
However, the implusive buy may 
not be the correct choice. Be sensi- 
ble in regards to spending. Mix- 
ups in communication are possible 
now, or some i ion you 


NJN makes TV roar 


New PBS program, Between the 
Lions, helps kids learn to read 


TRENTON— NIN celebrated the expansion of its weekday block of 
Ready to Learn programming and the launch of the second season of 
PBS's critically acclaimed children’s series, “Between the Lions,” 
which features a family of puppet lions, who live in and run a magical 
library. NJN hosted its celebration at one of New Jersey’s “magical 
libraries,” The Newark Public Library, on Monday, September 11 with 
special guests that included approximately 100 children, parents, teach- 
ers and gi ‘rom i izati in the Newark area. 

During the afternoon program, the participating children met 
“Cleo,” the realistic maternal puppet, and navigated through interactive 
play stations that included a television station, a coloring corner and 
booth at which The Newark Public Library disseminated library card 
applications and free books, courtesy of NJN’s Ready to Learn program. 

“Between the Lions” combines the best of phonics and whole lan- 
guage, and serves as the centerpiece of a multimedia literacy initiative 
that includes a Web site (www.pbskids.org/lions), books, videos, parent 
workshops, teacher guides and other outreach materials. A recent study 
by the University of Kansas found that kindergarten students who 
viewed only 8.5 hours of the program over a four-week period signifi- 
cantly improved their reading skills. 


Kids are ready for a glimpse of their favorite characters from 
“Between the Lion” at the NJN celebration at Newark Public Library 


the Lions” features an engaging variety of entertaining animation, pup- 
pet, live action, music video and graphic segments to supplement the 
stories and address the curriculum goals. i} 

NJN’s Ready to Learn program provides a'unique contribution to the 
nationwide PBS goal that all children start school “ready to learn.” 
Targeted to children ages 2-12, Ready to Leam features the PBS pro- 
grams and characters that children love and that parents have come to 
trust including Arthur, Bamey & Friends, Between the Lions, Dragon 
Tales, Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood, Noddy, Plaza Sesamo, Reading 


Produced by WGBH Boston an 


d Sirius Thinking, Ltd., “Between 


Rainbow, Sesame Street, Teletubbies, Wimzie’s House and Zoom. £ 


receive will be in error. Avoid 
commitments without advice. 


SAGITTARIUS 
(November 23 - December 21) 


A small disappointment may 
arise in regards to a friendship this 
week. But you will be pleased with 
the positive business and financial 
that occur now. 


You are now ready to investigate 
new career opportunities. Explore 
your options. Both travel and 
recreational pastimes are happily 


highlighted. 


Either you or your partner may 
spend extravagantly. It’s not a 
good time to loan money. Protect 
your resources. 


CAPRICORN 
22 - January 20) 


CANCER 
(June 22 - July 23) 


A burdensome responsibility. is 
lifted from your shoulders this 
week. Try not to be overly critical 
of a child. You may change your 
perspective towards a financial 
matter. Take care to go easy on 
your use of credit. Guard against 
romantic tiffs. 


LEO 
(July 24- August 23) 


Getting your house in tip top 
shape will be a priority during the 
week. Avoid any arguments about 
money. Luck will be with you 
especially concerning partnership 
matters, legal affairs and travel. 
Some will make marriage plans. 
Opportunity is found everywhere. 


VIRGO 
(August 24 - September 23) 


You will have a good head for 
for fact and figures now. Attend to 
bookkeeping and meet with finan- 
cial advisors. Unexpected business 
developments are to your advan- 
tage. You will achieve the most 
success by accepting offered sug- 
gestions and cooperating with oth- 
ers. 


This week you may make up 
with someone from whom you’ ve 
been estranged. An old friend 
gives you good advice this week. 
A home matter may require atten- 
tion. You may be making travel 
plans on the spur of the moment. 
Money developments are on a pos- 
itive note. Avoid neglecting duties. 


AQUARIUS 
(January 21 - February 19) 


Your cleverness and efficiency 
will bring you notable success at 
work this week. But be careful in 
financial dealings. You will be a 
welcome addition at any gathering, 
for you’re the life of the party. 
Avoid any flippant remarks. 
Things may be a bit hectic on the 
homefront. Be patient with family 
members. 


PISCES 
(February 20 - March 20) 


Utilize your time wisely this 
week. Don’t spread yourself too 
thin. Make a schedule. You may 
not get around to a task that really 
needs to be done. You will achieve 
the greatest success by helping 
others to solve problems. Guard 
against overindulgence, and don’t 
overspend. 


Help! I’m quite successful, 
but still unhappy! 


Dear 
Gwendolyn: 

I have been 
writing and 
submitting 
poems to record 
companies 
since age 15. 
Two years ago I 
submitted my favorite poem for 
possible acceptance. Within six 
weeks I had offers from eight pro- 
duction companies and nine 
groups wanting to record the song. 

After securing a lawyer, I sold 
the song and six months later J 
became a millionaire. Life has 
changed drastically for me since © 
that time. I lost my wife, three 
cars, house and furniture. I’m 
presently trying to hold the small 
amount of money I was able to 
retain. 

I cannot truthfully say that my 
wife caused my demise; it was the 
fame. Instead of putting attention 
to my wife and children, I became 
a party-goer and a party-giver. 
People were constantly staying ‘at 
my house for days and into weeks 
after one of my big parties. My 
wife left and moved into an apart- 
ment with the children. I contin- 
ued to party. 

One morning following one of 
my parties, the police raided the 
house and confiscated large 
amounts of cocaine. I was hand- 
cuffed and taken to jail and to rid 
myself of that trouble, I had to pay 
a hefty sum in attorney fees. 

Gwendolyn, I tried so hard for 
so long, why did I make such a 
stupid mistake when I finally 
acquired success? 

Help, Jim 


Dear Jim: 

Money is dif- 
ficult to attain, 
and to most peo- 
ple it is difficult 
to maintain. It is a 
known factor that 
when you have 
money, you have 
friends. The irony to the story is 
that they are not true friends, but 
merely people who make a prac- 
tice of being in the midst of those 
who have more. 

Let me tell you this: You may 
never again reach the status of 
“millionaire.” However, it has hap- 
pened so don’t totally erase the 
idea. I personally have a friend who 
has admitted to being a three-time 
millionaire and three-times broke. 
Like yourself, he too had people 
coming and coming not coming 
afid going. Whether you have 
money or no money, never enter- 
tain people not of your character. 

| Don’t stop writing your poems 
and don’t stop submitting them for 
Publication. I feel you are now in a 
{position where your experience 
caf help others to beware of the 
money-seeking vultures of the 
world. Let some of your new writ- 
ings reflect this. 

Jim, most individuals do not 
have a goal. They strive for noth- 
ing, but make a big effort to bring 
others into their realm. One cannot 


Quick Cooking: | 
| 


It need not take hours to produce 
an out-of-the-ordinary dish with 
a gently exotic touch that sug- 
gests a faraway origin. 

Here's a recipe for Caribbean- 
style Mango Chicken that asks of 
the cook only 30 minutes start to 
finish. It’s one of many appetiz~ 
ing, practical suggestions in 
Better Homes and Gardens “Big 
Book of Healthy Family 
Dinners” Meredith Books, $24.95 
hardcoyer). 

Nutrition, not privation, is the 
principle guiding the book’s edi- 
tors. They say they have trimmed 
fat, calories and sodium, but not 
flavor. 

Their recipe selection is gener- 
ous; in addition to Saffron 
Lobster With Couscous, a fine 
dinner centerpiece, they include 
snacks such as Peasant Pizza 
With Goat Cheese; breakfast 
ideas such as Blueberry Pancakes 
With Orange Sauce, and desserts 
from Mint-Chocolate Cream 
Puffs to Berry-Lemon Trifle. 


(Preparation and cooking time: 
30 minutes) 


1/2 cup reduced-sodium chick- 
en broth 

2 teaspoons finely shredded 
lime peel or orange peel 

2 lime juice 


say these failed 
because they never tried to 
achieve in the first place. 

I want you to take your failure 
as a lesson learned, and do not 
become depressed. Think about it. 
The richness of life is not based on 
fame and fortune, but mainly on 
the joys that come without a price. 


2 teaspoons brown sugar 
2 teaspoons curry powder 

1 teaspoon cornstarch 

12 ounces skinless, boneless 
chicken breast halves or thighs 
2 teaspoons peanut oil or cook- 
ing oil 


+ 2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 cup sliced red onion 

2 cups chopped, peeled mango 

or papaya 

2 cups hot cooked rice (see 

note) 

Lime peel strips (optional) 
For the sauce, in a small bowl 
stir together the broth, shredded. 
lime or orange peel, lime juice; 
brown sugar, curry powder and 
cornstarch; set aside. 
Rinse chicken; pat dry with 
paper towels. Cut chicken into 
bite-size strips; set aside. 
In a large wok or 12-inch skillet, 
heat oil over medium-high heat. 
Add garlic; stir-fry for 30 see- 
nds. Add onion slices; stir-fry 
for 3 minutes. Remove onion, 
mixture from wok. Add chicken; 
stir-fry for 2 to 3 minutes or until 
chicken is no longer pink. Push 
chicken from center of wok. 
Stir sauce; add to center of wok. 
Cook and stir until thickened and 
bubbly. Return onion mixturto 
the wok. Add mango or papdya. 
Cook and stir about 2 minutes or 
until heated through, Serve 
immediately over rice. If desired, 
garnish with lime peel strips. 
Makes 4 servings 
Note: To complement the dish, 
the editors suggest, cook the rice 
accompaniment with a little fresh 
ginger and chopped mint. 
Nutrition information per serv- 
ing: 301 cal., 5 g total fat (1 g 
saturated fat), 45 mg chol., 125 
mg sodium, 44 g carbo., 3 g 
fiber, 20 g pro. 


—By The Associated Press 


Fill in the crossword with the answer to clues below. 


Across 


1 First African American crew to take a warship 


into combat 


4 She was the publisher of 28 Across 
10 Her given name is Eleanor Fagan 
11 9 Down is the older sister of this 


Calloway 


12 First Black woman honored on a postage 


stamp (ink) 


17 The sacred book of the Muslims 

19 First Black reporter allowed to attend 
While House conferences 

20 In the Bible, he was the first king of 


Israel 


Down 


2 A choosing 


3 Booker T. Washington’s middle name 

5 The back of the neck 

6 Doctor of Letters (abbr) 

7 First Black quarterback to play at the 
Super Bowl, __ Williams 

8 Name of the ship that 1 Across was on, 


USS__ 


Calloway 


13 Centenary Biblical Institute was trans- 
formed into this State University 
14 She began the first Black woman’s week- 


9 First female to head an all-male band, __ 


22 Fabric with a soft, thick pile 


23 Paper that 14 Down column appeared in, 


“The____ Freeman” 


24 Universal Negro Improvement 


Association (abbr) 


27 Wofflike, flesh-eating animal of Africa 
28 First Black newspaper written for and by 


women 


ly column 

15 The name of 14 Down column, 
“Our___Department” 

16 First civil rights leader honored on a 
postage stamp (init) 

17 A Chinese system of self-defense 

18 Month of Independence Day 

21 Type of toast that’s mixed with egg and 
milk before frying 

23 National Association of Black Journalist 
(abbr) 

25 Close 

26 Central Standard Time (abbr) 

27 Health, Education and Welfare (abbr) 


‘WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 20 


NEW BRUNSWICK— New Horizons 
Post Cancer Treatment Support 
Group meets the third Wednesday of 
each month at Saint Peter's Hospital 
from ‘or more. informa- 
tion, call (732) 7455-8528. 


Senay CITY National Latin 

merican Coalition is sponsoring 
“Exploring Partnerships in Health 
one Affairs” at the Jersey 
City Medical Center. For more infor- 
mation, call (201) 915-2162. 


JERSEY CITY — Jersey City 
Medical Center is 
For more aroni call (201)915- 
2000 ext. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 


UNION — Union Hospital's Center 
oof pn, & Family is sien a semi- 


Br = 


Ony News B3 
—_ 


(ol eletreleletredredrelred eres Aes sealers Eee eseasereelelel 


used to trace 
black lineage? 


WASHINGTON (NNPA)— 
According to published reports, 
some researchers have begun 
directing DNA research technolo- 
gy toward investigating the genet- 
ic lineage many African 
Americans lost through the insti- 
tution of slavery. 

In Boston this fall, some 300 
African-American families will 
participate in gathering DNA 
samples from inside the mouths of 
family members 

At Howard i piven in 


more 
information, cali (908) 81 o'sa, 


TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital is 
sponsoring “A spotlight on 

” lecture from 7-9 p.m. 
For more information, call (201) 833- 
7100. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Saint Peter's 
University Hospital hosts “Health 
issues tor Todays Woman” trom 12- 

4 p.m. For more eran call 
(732) 745-8528 


PISCATAWAY — The Raritan Valley 
LINKS are hosting a 2-mile 
Walkathon at Rutgers University 
Livingston Campus. For more infor- 
mation, call (908) 561-4062. 


BELLEVILLE Clara Maass 
Medical Center is hosting free Men's 
Health Awareness day with events 
beginning at 7 a.m. For more infor- 
mation, call (973) 450-2213. 


PLAINFIELD — The Union County 
Cancer Screening program is offer- 
bell. free prostate, breast and other 
ft cancers for free. For more 
information, call (9098) 226-6000 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


JERSEY CITY — Children’s Hospital 
ot Hudson County is hosting a 5k 
marathon. For more information, call 
(201) 915-2040. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


EDISON — JFK Johnson 
Rehabilitation Institute is hosting a 
seminas on new hearing aid techno 

yy from 6-6:45p.m. For more infor- 
mation, tae CD 205-1449 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 26 


ELIZABETH —The Union County 
Rape Crisis Center will begin training 
for volunteers that will assist rape 
survivors. For more information, call 
(908) 527-4711 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27 


SPRINGFIELD—The Sharing 
Network is holding a open house for 
volunteers. For more information, 
call (973) 379 4535. 


JERSEY CITY —Liberty Wellness 
Center is sponsoring a support group 
for breast cancer survivors from 6- 
8p.m. For more information, call 
(201) 915-2000 ext.3178. 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Saint Peter's 
Hospital is hosting a voter registra- 
tion drive from in the main lobby from 
10-2 pm. For more information, call 
(732) 745-6699. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28 

SECAUCUS Meadowlands 
Hospital is offering a meditation class 


on Thursdays and Mondays. For 
more information, call (201) 392- 
3180. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 


JERSEY CITY — 100 Black Men of 

New Jersey is sponsoring a village 

gathering with health screenings 

inment from 10a.m.- 

ot nes ere healer ca (201) 
915-2042, 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 2 


NEW BRUNSWICK — Saint Peter's 
University Hospital if offering a pro- 
gram for adults with emphysema, 
Chronic bronchitis and asthma. For 


more information, call (732)745- 
8600. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17 


+| TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital is 

offering an Organizational Therapy 
+] program. For more information, call 
(201) 833-3186. 


{| TEANECK — Holy Name Hospital is 
‘sponsoring a seminar on menopause 
and breast health. From 7-9p.m, For 


more information call (201) 833- 
7100. 


., a geneticist 
announced that OWA analysis will 
soon be offered. 

In Manhattan, the African 
Burial Ground project has been 
assembling a database of the DNA 
of African-Americans buried long 
ago on what is now the site of an 
office building. 


Peers 


September is black health month: 
What will you do to get healthy? 


Preece eee eie] 


Pictured € to r) are Millburn Seeryn Samuel Eylow; Ellen White, RN, “BSN, Hemophilia Nurse Coordinator 
for Children’s Hospital; and Jersey City resident Zachary Nemiri. 


The Children’s Hospital 
Hemophilia Treatment ‘Center at Newark Beth Israel 


Medical Center and 


of New Jersey 


itive thinking, the workshop offered age-appropriate 
activities | to help participants better understand 


of Parents were also provided with valu- 


America (HRA) recently collaborated to present a 
“Kids Workshop” for pediatric hemophiliac patients 


and their parents. 


Developed to foster kids’ self-esteem and pos- 


able educational 


ture, children are 
Play-Doh. 


tools to help their children better 


understand and cope with their disease. In the pic- 


having fun making bottles out of 


Discovery 
Chest 
teaches 
kids about 
health 
issues 


The unveiling of a “discovery chest,” highlighted the launch of a unique outreach initiative for pediatric 
patients, called “The Art of Healing: Hospital Museum Youth Program.” The program Is a joint project by 
The Newark Museum and Children’s Hospital of New Jersey (CHNJ) at Newark Beth israel Medical Center. 
Through this initiative, the museum has an on-going presence at CHNJ offering learning opportunities to 
children in grades 3 - 12 who are hospitalized for comprehensive treatment of acute and chronic illnesses. 
The collaborative program was made possible In large part by a $100,000 grant to the museum from the 


Healthcare Foundation of New Jersey, 


In Roseland. 


been provided by Lucent Technologies Foundation, based in Murray Hill. 

Pictured (I to r) are Mary Sue Sweeney Price, Director of The Newark Museum; Arlene Lieberman, President, 
Board of Trustees of The Newark Museum; Ronald J. Del Mauro, President and Chief Executive Officer of 
the Saint Barnabas Health Care System; and Lester Lieberman, Chairman of the Healthcare Foundation of 


Jersey. 


Brochure gives advice 
on assisting the blind 
NEW YORK — As part of its 


National Vision Awareness 
Campaign, The Jewish Guild for the 
Blind is offering a new version of its 
brochure for people who want to 
learn more about the correct way to 
interact with a blind or visually 
impaired person. Entitled 
“Assisting People with Vision 
Loss,” it is designed to help sighted 
people understand how best to assist 
family, friends, colleagues or 
strangers who may be blind or visu- 
ally impaired on the street, at work 
and in the home. 

For a free copy of this brochure, 
write: Public Relations Department, 
The Jewish Guild for the Blind, 15 
West 65th St, New York, NY 
10023 or call Victoria Keller at 
(212) 769-6268. 


7th annual Parkinson’s 
Unity Walk in Central 
Park on Sept. 24 


NEW YORK — “Fund the 
research. Find the Cure.” 

This is the theme of the 7th 
Annual Parkinson’s Unity Walk, 
which takes place on Sunday, Sept. 
24 in Central Park. The 2-mile recre- 
ational walk route is completely 
wheelchair accessible. The event 
starts at 11:30 a.m. at tħe Bandshell, 
where there will also be other activ- 
ities, including gentle exercises, 

B a for kids, live music 

and refreshments. All participants 
can enter the walk at Sth Avenue and 
72nd Street. 

Team walkers must register in 
advance, either online or by fax at 
(212) 873-6717. 


The lapse between onset and 
diagnosis explains why the average 
age of onset is 57, but 30 percent of 


support for the project has 


Destroying pimples 


Acne is caused when sebum 
produced by the body blocks oil 
glands by sebum, which then dilate, 
causing whiteheads, blackheads 
and cysts. The underlying etiology 
may be linked to stress, hormone 
fluctuations or a strong family his- 
tory of acne. 

The basic steps involved in suc- 
cessfully caring for acne include 
washing your face two or three 
times a day, using oil free facial 
makeup, sunblock and moisturizer. 

The habit of picking Lacie is 
one that should be stopped immedi- 
ately, as picking can lead to, oa 
marks and may also lead to pitted 
scarring. 

Dermatologists pick topical and 
oral medications based on skin sen- 
sitivity and prior medications, not 
on the basis of age. Topical med- 

b; 


oral medications 
can help significantly when topical 
medications are not enough. These 


oral medications include: nainocy- 
cline (Dynacin), doxycycline ( 
Monodox) and for recalctra cystic 
acne, isotretinoin (Accutane). 
Finally, I always stress oil-free 
sunblock and usually strongly rec- 
ommend a series of chemical peels 
to even out the texture and tone of 
acne prone skin. For stubbom acne 
that persists while over the counter 
medications, consult a board certi- 
fied dermatologist immediately. 


ications y 
dermatologists include: Benzoyl 
peroxide (Brevoxyl four percent or 
eight percent), azelic acid (Azelex), 
tretinoin cream (Retin A) and ada- 
palene gel (Differin). 


Dr. Jeanine Downie is the direc- 
tor of Image Dermatology in 
Montclair and is an assistant 
attending physician at Beth Israel 
Medical Center in New York City. 


The Altiance of Black 


people with Parkinson’s are under | 


the age of 50, and 10 percent are 
diagnosed under 40. 

For more information, call (212) 
580-6505. 


Links, Sharing Network 
host walk to spotlight 
organ donation 


SPRINGFIELD The 
Sharing Network announced that 
The Raritan Valley Chapter of The 
Links, Inc. will hold a two mile 
Walk-A-Thon for health and well- 
ness to launch the national 
“Linkages to Life” program. 

The program will focus aware- 
hess on organ, tissue and bone mar- 
row transplants. 

The Walk-a-Thon will ‘take 
place at the Livingston campus of 
Rutgers University on Sept. 23, at 
8:15 a.m. Proceeds from the event 
will go towards The Sharing 
Network’s outreach programs. The 
Sharing Network will partner with 
The Links, Inc. during the year to 
provide educational seminars to 
inform the community of the option 
to donate. 

“We are very happy to be part- 
nering with The Sharing Network to 
raise awareness of the life-saving 
benefits of organ donation,” said 
Emma Massey, Raritan Valley 
Chapter president. “There is a nat- 
ural fit between The Links, Inc.'s 
national project, Linkages to Life, 
and The Sharing Network. 


Together we can help resolve 
many of the health issues facing 
our community.” 

To join the New Jersey Organ. 
and Tissue Registry, (800) SHARE- 
NJ. 


Inc. and The Alliance of 
Black NCR Employees, Inc. 


y 


present 
The Ninth Annual 


Black-Tie Gala Benefit Di raar a Entertainment 


to supp 


The United Negro Collese fund (UNCA & 
The Alliance Scholarship Fund 


This year’s benefit entitled 
A Bridge to Educational Excellence 


will feature 


Saturday, October 7, 2000 
Parsippany Hilton Hotel 
Parsippany, New Jersey 

6:00 p.m. - 1:00 am. 


SELECT-A-TICKET 


for tickets: 


>Grace Wallace (908) 
>Tom King (908; 
> Laura Harris (908). 
>Wannetta Phillips (908). 


To purchase individual tee contact one of the following 
visit hi 


coms 


through Friday, September 22, 2000 


> Bridgewater Commons Mall 
> Morris County Area - Riverdale 
> Garden State Area 


After September 22, 2000, please contact one of the following people 


908-707-1600. 
973-839-6100 
201-909-9700 


630-2401 


tits We 
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A different 
kind of justice 


An interview with new TV Judge Glenda Hatchett 


Court, television has experienced an 

explosion of no-nonsense, in your 
face tele-jurists, from Ed Koch to Judge Judy 
to Judge Joe Browne and beyond. Throwing 
her gavel into the ring of black robes this fall is 
Glenda Hatchett, the State of Georgia’s first 
presiding African-American Judge. But don’t 
expect Glenda to dish out that abrasive brand 
of justice, which has become the staple of boob 
tube jurisprudence. 

For Judge Hatchett staked her career as the 
head of one of the largest juvenile court sys- 
tems on a compassionate approach to the law. 
For instance, when her courtroom apparently 
intimidated an eight year-old, who had been 
abandoned by his mother, Glenda left the 
bench to comfort him. 

“That child didn’t need someone waving a 
gavel at him,” she explained to me. “He need- 
eda hug.” Hatchett, a recent.recipient of 
the NAACP’s Thurgood Marshall Award, uses 
the bench almost as a pulpit, delivering ser- 
mons of encouragement in her unconventional 
approach to the job. A mother of two, herself, 
Glenda has days when the emotional intensity 
of her work overwhelms her. 

“Childhood is supposed to be a time of joy 
and wonder,” she explains, speaking of the day, 
“that I got on my knees and said, ‘God, I am 
not sure I can do this job. I don’t know that I 
can see this kind of pain every day.” Now, 
courtesy of a television show syndicated by 
Columbia Tri-Star, the nation will have an 
opportunity to observe her delicate balance of 
child advocacy with a sworn duty to mete out 
justice. I interviewed the bright, attractive 
Hatchett recently about her new program. 


S ince Judge Wapner and The People’s 


KW: How did you decide to become a 
lawyer? 

GH: “I wasn’t sure if I would practice law, 
but I thought that a law degree would broaden 
my options. And when I started practicing, I 
fell in love with litigation.” 


By Kam Williams 


GH: “It was extremely hard. 
But I became the highest-ranking 
black woman in the company.” 

KW: And what led you to 
become a judge? 

GH: “I had grown up in the 
Deep South at a time when segre- 
gation was the rule of the day, but 
I also grew up in a household 
where my parents made me 
believe that being a girl, and 
black, was not a curse, but a bless- 
ing. That served me well and that 
is the kind of message that I’ve 
tried to reinforce in my court- 
room.” 

KW: A large percentage of 
African-Americans end-up in 
prison. How do you feel about 
that? 

GH: “We have to be pro- 
active to figure out what we need 
to do to try to keep our children 
out of the grips of the juvenile jus- 
tice system. Sure racial profiling 
and a number of other factors give 
rise to a disproportionate number 
of our children being brought to 
prison. Having said that, we as a 
community have to do a better 
job. I believe in the role of reha- 
bilitation, but I believe even more 
deeply in the role the Community 
has to play in prevention.” 

KW: Is it hard to send a child 
away to prison, especially when 
you can see the sociological rea- 
sons for his or her illegal behav- 
ior? 

GH: “I've takeri an oath. I 
make no bones about it. If the sit- 
uation mandates, I follow the law. 
I’ve done it, I’ve had to do it. If q 
someone in my court is found guilty of murder, 
then yes, I am going to send them to jail. But 


We have to be pro-active to figure out 
what we need to do to try to keep our 
children out of the grips of the juvenile 
justice system. 


—Judge Glenda Hatchett 


GH: “1 want everyone to realize that we 
can really make a difference. 


won't just end there. We're going to take a 
camera out and follow a young person who has 


I think we can do a better job of inspiring 
young people to really stretch and reach their 
potential.” 

KW: How will your show be different from to have a Scared Straight type program and 


to spend a night in jail or at a rehab center or at 
a morgue. If somebody needs counseling, 
we'll make sure they get it! We’re also going 


KW: I see that, earlier in your career, you 
worked as in-house counsel for Delta 
Airlines? That’s quite an achievement, ‘given 
the obstacles for a black woman. How did 
you land that position? 


what is more compelling is the question of 
what we could have done much earlier in this 
person’s life” 

KW: So what type of message do you want 
your show to convey? 


the other judge’ shows? 
GH: “After I make a decision, the case 


some very sobering discussions about domestic 
abuse.” 


Poetry Corner 


All poets should send their submissions to poetry 
submissions to: Artz Wednesday, 111 Mulberry St., 


Suite 1-F, Newark, NJ 07102. 


A Spoken Token 


Given a chance to only receive half the light 
Life gets so rough at times we don’t even know 


what’s right 


Residing in a world we don’t even like; Scared 


to fight 
Do you remember the Movements? 


Garvey tried to take it back on ships 
Reciprocals.of solving problems backwards 


Books 


Sorry, submissions will not be returned. No phone calls please. 


‘Innocence’ a taut 
tale of youth in crisis 
By Maggle Bergara 
For AP Special Features 

Jane Mendelsohn’s novel 


“Innocence” (Riverhead, 199 pages, 
$21.95) is a taut page-turner that unfolds 
through the eyes of Beckett, a 14-year- 
old girl who teeters on the line between 
reality and imagination. 

Beckett is going through changes that 
only a mother could help her with. But 
her mother recently died, a bloody, unex- 
pected death, and now Beckett is con- 


sumed with thoughts of her own blood _ 
and she believes that others are also so 
consumed. 


She and her father have just moved 
from the suburbs to the city, and 
Beckett’s having to adjust to new sur- 
roundings while still mourning for her 
mother is just the beginning of her unrav- 
eling. Her emotionally needy father plans 
to marry the school nurse, her body is 
going through major changes, some girls 
from school have committed suicide, and 
her therapist has prescribed antidepres- 
sants. 

The drugs give Beckett artificial con- 
fidence. She falls in with a clique she 
calls “the beautiful girls” and falls in love 


with Tobey, who is viciously attacked 
later in a diner men’s room by a mysteri- 
ous woman. 

Some scenes recall other tales of 
youth in crisis — “Go Ask Alice” and “I 
Never Promised You a Rose Garden” 
come to mind — with a dash of paranoia 
a la “Rosemary’s Baby.” One can never 
be quite sure of Beckett’s version of 
things, and it’s part of the novel’s appeal. 
You want to figure it out, you have to! 


Mendelsohn has a remarkable gift for 
calling up gorgeous visuals: “Here, 
everything is color. The grass a stained- 
glass green. The blue between the leaves. 
Visions and voices escape from the mind 
like butterflies up into the trees.” 


Who can change and reveal the Truth? 


No one recognizes the youth until they kill youth 


Realities of Prison targeting; Can I get a hand 


remains rather jolly. 


What if everything was taken back and it started 


getting hard again 
We’ll only stand strong with unity 
What’s destined is soon to be 


Clear the Dark Clouds hovering for better ways 
Then notice Stormy Weather metamorphosising to 


Better Days 


Rasheed-Amir Willis 


Mystery offers a 
puzzle within 
a puzzle 


By Mary Campbell 
AP Newsfeatures Writer 


For most readers, a murder mystery is 
a puzzle to be solved. It has clues that 
will lead you to the solution _ if you're as 
clever as the book’s detective. 

Parnell Hall’s novel “Last Puzzle & 
Testament” (Bantam, 339 pages, $23.95) 
has a clever premise, nicely worked out. 
There’s a crossword puzzle for readers to 
solve. And even though the book con- 
tains a couple of murders, its tone 


Elderly, rich Emma Hurley dies. Her 
brother, two nieces and two nephews 
attend the reading of the will, which says 
her estate will go to the first one who 
solves a 40-year-old crossword puzzle 
Emma has left behind. 

The judge is the local newspaper's 
Puzzle Lady, Cora Felton, whose cross- 
words are actually created by her niece, 
Sherry. 

Soon, a crossword puzzle grid and 
one-fourth of its clues are found under 
Emma’s desk blotter, and Cora and 
Sherry and the Hurley relatives are argu- 
ing and bustling around town seeking 
help with the clues 

‘A word in the puzzle — # 


house, where clues to another fourth of 
the puzzle are found under a chair in the 
jury box. They give those clues to the 
Hurleys. 

The plot winds tighter. Cora and 
Sherry go through a big house in the 
dark, which is rather scary. They're now 
following different clues. 

The story also has a bit of romance. 
Sherry is interested in a young newspaper 
reporter when his old flame, who's 
absolutely gorgeous, returns to town. 
This device, not unknown in mysteries, 
gains support for and identification with 
Sherry from female readers who might 
not be gorgeous themselves. 

But “Last Puzzle & Testament” does 


— sends Cora and Sherry to the court- 


have ing rare — d grids 
with relatively easy clues. 
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Blues Brothers appearing at NJPAC 


NEWARK — 
Sunglasses will be 
required when The 
Blues Brothers featur- 
ing Dan Aykroyd and 
Jim Belushi headline 
Gala 2000, celebrat- 
ing the beginning of 
Jersey 
Performing Arts 
Center’s fourth sea- 
son of operations. 
Special Guest Sam 
Moore joins this 
dynamic duo at the 
black-tie affair on Saturday, Sept. 23, 
2000. A pre-concert reception begins at 
5:30pm. The performance is at 7 p.m., 
with dinner and dancing scheduled for 
8:30pm. Gala 2000 is presented by the 
NJPAC Women’s Board Association. 

Proceeds of Gala 2000, sponsored by 


Prudential and co-spon- 
sored by the MCJ and 
Amelior Foundations, 
PricewaterhouseCoopers 
LLP and the American 
Express Company, will be 
dedicated to NJPAC’s 
fourth season operations 
and arts education activi- 
ties. The prestigious 
Chambers and Vagelos 
Awards for individual and 
corporate achievement in 
the arts will be bestowed 
at the event. 

Remaining seats in Prudential Hall 
not sold as part of the Gala Packages will 
be available for the performance and pre- 
performance cocktail party only at $125. 
Ticket information may be obtained by 
calling the NJPAC box office at 1-888- 
GO-NJPAC (1-888-466-5722). 


Attention poets: enter free poetry contest 


OWINGS MILLS. MD — The 
International Library of Poetry has 
announced that $58,000 in prizes will be 
awarded this year in the International 
Open Poetry Contest. Poets from the 
Newark area, particularly beginners, are 
welcome to try to win their share of over 
250 prizes. The deadline for the contest 
is Nov. 30, 2000. The contest is open to 
everyone and entry is free. 

“Any poet, whether previously pub- 
lished or not, can be a winner,” stated 
Fran Campos, contest director. “When 
people learn about our free poetry con- 


test, they suddenly realize that their own 
poetic works of art can win cash prize, 
as well as gain national 


HBO offers a host of eye-opening documentaries 


Cancer: 
Evolution to Revolution 


The numbers don’t lie: cancer will 
develop in one out of two American men 
and one out of three American women. 
In the face of such daunting statistics 
comes this unprecedented public service 
special, a look at how people today are 
becoming active participants in their 
own care - collaborating with their doc- 
tors and other health care professionals 
to insure the best strategies for prevent- 
ing, detecting treating and dealing with 
cancer. Most of all, the cancer revolution 


a.m. 


Re-air dates for “Cancer 
to Revolution” on HBO: 

Sept. 20 at 4:00 p.m.; Saturday, Sept. 23 
at 7:30 a.m.; Tuesday, Sept. 26 at 6:30 


We 


nesday 


Drinking Apart: Families 
Under the Influence 


This 70-minute documentary by Dr 
Ken Rosenberg focuses on three New 
York City families who attempt to rec- 
oncile their lives in the wake of alcohol 
and drug addictions. The cases include 
couples and children from varying 


Evolution 


recovery process, 
entails. 

* “Drinking Apart: Families Under the 
Influence” re-airs: Thursday Son 21 at 
9:45 p.m., Sunday, Sept. 24 at 7:30 a.m 


and the struggle it 


G-String Divas 


The flirtation. The flattery. The 
seduction. The hustle. The behind-the- 
scenes world of real-life erotic dancers is 
brought vividly to life in this all-new, 
adults-only documentary series, which 
reveals secrets of the “daily grind” like 
no other show in television history! This 


depends on aécess to i and 
the ability and willingness to use it. 
Featuring the nation’s top cancer treat- 
ment centers and organizations, the pro- 
gram includes many toll-free numbers 
and websites where people can get more 
help. These 150 minutes could save your 
life. 


c classes and 


seen at home and as they seek guidance 
from a team of therapists from the 
renowned Ackerman Institute for the 
Family. Allowing the filmmakers access 
to their home lives and therapy sessions 
over a three-year period, the families Se 
offer a unique and compelling look at the 


groundbreaking 13-part “docu-soap” 
captures virtually every 
strip-club business 

Did you miss the Divas live web- 
cast? Watch the video and meet the 
Divas at our new 
a new G-String Divas episode 
every Thursday night at 11 p.m. ET 


aspect of the 


Movies 


continued Campos 
To enter, send one original poem, any. 
subject and any style to: The 
International Library of Poetry, Suite 
19909, 1 Poetry Plaza, Owings Mills, 
MD 21117. The poem should be 20 lines 
or less, and the poet’s name and address 
should appear on the top of the page. 
Entries must be postmarked or sent via 
the Internet by Nov. 30, 2000. You may 
also enter online at www.poetry.com. 


New TV network targets people of color 


Los ANGELES—New 
Television, a 

between Reuters, Quincy Jones and 
AT&T Broadband Services, began its 
broadcast schedule of programming for 
people of color last month. Now, over 
one month into operation, the network 
has settled into daily operations mode. 

“It’s been one fine situation,” said 
Bob Townsend, president and chief oper- 
ating officer of the new network to the 
NNPA just days before the company’s 
Aug. 14 launch NUE TV held in 
California. “We built this from five 
employees four months ago to 70 at this 
time. It is extremely exciting. We have a 
beautiful product that we are offering to 
our communities. At the centerpiece of 
this is news coverage and analysis.’ 

Townsend's comments were made 
during the height of the 2000 Republican 
National Convention, which NUE-TV 
covered as one of its first national news 
event efforts, 

“The focus is on our community with 
news for and about our community,” 


Urban. 


Townsend says 

NUE-TV’s “cable broadcasts are a 
mix of original and purchased news, 
public affairs and entertainment pro- 
gramming. 

The Washington, D.C.-based net- 
work is one of several who are attempt- 
ing to pull away Black Entertainment 
Television’s primary audience-affluent 
African- Americans. 

NUE-TV is exploring ways of part- 
nering with various Black media, includ- 
ing broadcasting its coverage of the 

and [ 
over Blackpressusa.com, the National 
Newspaper Publishers Association's 
new website for national Black politics 
and special events. 

“We are very excited about the 
Opportunities for working with The 
Black Press directly just as we are shared 
space together at the RNC convention,” 
Townsend said. “We look forward to a 
warm and developing relationship with 
the NNPA.” 


Listen why Miles Davis is ‘Blue’ again 


The sultry 
blue tone and 
sweet melancholy 
of Miles Davis’ 
horn may be the 
perfect compan- 
ion for the long 
hours after night- 
fall. 

One of the 
appellations given 
the great trum- 
peter and band- 
leader 
Davis was 
Prince 
Darkness,” which 
addressed the 
deep blue tones he, and he alone, elicited 
from his horn. In his hands, the term blue 
has a deeper and more indelible mean- 
ing. 


The eight 
tracks on this new 
compilation 
(which cover the 
classic years 
1956-1967) cap- 
ture Mile: 
unique treatment 
of the ballad. 

Featured are 
tracks from Kind 

_ — of Blue, Sketches 
Of Spain, ‘Round 
About Midnight, 


Miles Ahead, 
Someday My 
Ia Prince Will 
Come, Miles 


Smiles, and Seven Steps To Heaven. 

Whether playing open horn or using 
his hallmark Harmon mute, Miles Davis 
is the instrumental master of the sus- 
tained, mesmeric blue mood. 


Revisit Nam in ‘Tigerland’ 


1971. A nation stands divided over the escalating war in 


Vietnam. Thousands of young 
Americans lie dead on foreign 
soil. And at Fort Polk, Louisiana, 
thousands more prepare to join 
them. 

The specter of combat hangs 
over the men of A-Company, 
Second Platoon, as they enter the 
final stage of infantry training. 
They will be sent to the war. But 
each man deals with this prospect 
in his. own way. Private Jim 
Paxton (Matt Davis), notebook in 
hand, expects the’ war to inform 
his writing — a romantic notion 
drawn from Hemingway and 


James Jones. Miter (Clifton Collins, Jr.) hopes to prove him- 
self as a man. Cantwell (Thomas Guiry) simply resigns him- 
self to the inevitable. And Wilson (Shea Whigham), with dis- 


turbing zeal, lusts for battle. 


One man’s defiance, however, galvanizes every member 
of the platoon. Soon after Roland Bozz (Colin Farrell) joins 


the nation begin to penetrate the ranks of the soldiers. Just 
released from the base stockade, Bozz wants out of the army, 
and he stages small acts of protest 

Bozz’ disobed 


lience triggers unexpected and far-reaching 


consequences. We begin to see 


that Bozz, Paxton, Miter, 
Cantwell, Wilson, Johnson 
(Russell Richardson) and the 

ers are children, handed 


and forced into adult 
uniforms. But nothing Bozz 
does can save himself or the 
boys in Second Platoon from 
Tigerland, a tractless wilder- 
ness designated by the army 
for jungle combat simulation. 
Their last stop before the war. 

Deep in the backwoods of 
Louisiana, with little hope of 


escaping Vietnam, Bozz rushes towards an action that no one 


— not even he — 
Regency Enterprises and Village Roadshow Pictures pres- 
ent “Tigerland” in association with NPV Entertainment 


could have anticipated 


Joel Schumacher directs from a script by Ross Klaven and 


Haft produce. 


A-Company, the lines of opinion that divide the conscience of 


Re-released ‘Exorcist’ 
offers more scenes 


Twelve minutes of restored footage cut from 
“The Exorcist” have been restored for the upcom- 
ing re-release of the film, including the infamous 
“Spider Walk” scene in theaters on Sept. 22. 

One of the most widely talked about “missing 


scenes” from The Exorcist is the eerie “Spider 
Walk” which appears in both Blatty’s novel and 
screenplay, but which was never included in the 
finished film. According to the director William 
Friedkin, “It was quite early in the story, and we 
hadn’t yet seen any of the massive manifestations 
that were to come. At that point in the narrative, I 
just thought it was too much.” 

The entire sequence was filmed however, on 
April 11, 1973, as’ special effects man Marcel 
Vercoutere remembers: 

“According to the script, Regan was supposed 
to be at the top of the stairs where she would turn 
over, like a crab, and walk down the stairs upside 
down, with her arms moving about like a spider. 
She would come all the way down the stairs, then 
run into the foyer, chasing after Sharon and 
Chris.” 

“Well, one of the New York people said they 
had figured a way to do this scene using a fishing 
pole and a rig. He went out and bought this very 


Rap stars will appear in HBO’s OZ 


Eight more Oz episodes are now in 
production. Stars getting visiting privi- 
leges include actors Betty Buckley, Luke 
Perry, Ally Sheedy,.and rap artists Method 
Man and Master P. Part 2 of Season 4 pre- 
mieres in January. 

In the meantime, Warden Glynn's 


k 


approved our request to furlough some Oz 
inmates for the HBO OZ Sweepstakes. 
The prize? A trip for you and a guest to 
New York City, to dine with OZ cast 
members at one of the city's hottest restau- 
rants. Contest ends September 24th. Go to 
hbo.com to apply. 


pel , deep-sea fishing pole with a big giant 
reel. Then they got this gal [Linda R. Hager] who 
was a contortionist, and they turned her upside 
down and strapped this thing onto her. I told them 
it wouldn’t work, but they didn’t believe me, so 
this grip stood on the landing with this fishing 
pole, and the poor girl went down the stairs, and 
she crashed and got rapped pretty good!” 

“So then I'took over. I made a rig that was in 
the exact same position as the stairs, but up in the 


Michael McGruther. Arnon Milchan, Beau Flynn and Steven 


History 
is written by the winners. 


REMEMBER THE 


TTIANS 


a JERRY BRUCKHEIMER mwcws: 


WALT DISNEY PICTURES mas w 
MEMBER THE TITA 


ORE Cont ALLEN HOWARD " 


JERRY BRUCKHEIMER FILMS DENZEL WASHINGTON 


TECHNICAL BLACK mune «BOAZ YAKIN au WILL PATTON 
ONAL DFAISON NICOLE ARI PARKER 0 i 


MIKE STENSON MICHAEL FLYNN 
DOM BOAZ YAKIN 


For rating reasons, go to www flmratings.com 
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What married couples 
should know about 
Security Insurance 


By Philip Matarese 
Social Security Manager in Newark 


When you get married, a lot 
of things change. Things that 
you own become your spouse’s, 
and things that your spouse owns 
becomes yours. You pay your 
bills together, and handle your 
finances together. The old adage, 
“what's mine is yours and what's 
yours is mine” often becomes a 
literal reality. This is how Social 
Security views a marriage when 
dealing with Supplemental 
Security Income (SSI) recipients 
and applicants. 

SSI is a public assistance 
program administrated by Social 
Security that makes monthly 
payments to people with little or 
no income who are, unable to 
meet their basic needs. A person 
must be determined to be dis- 
abled, blind, or must be 65 years 
or older in order to qualify for 
SSI benefits. Also, applicants 
must meet income and resource 
requirements. 

It is important to remember 
that when you are married, the 
income of your spouse must be 
considered in addition to your 
own in determining whether or 
not you are eligible. Since SSI is 
a “needs-based” program, any 
income you or your spouse 
receives must be used to deter- 
mine whether or not you are able 
to receive payments. 

Also, the things that you and 


your spouse own may make you 
ineligible for SSI. For married 
couples, your resources and the 
resources of your spouse cannot 
be more than a total of $3,000. 
Resources are the things that you 
and your spouse own, such as 
cash, bank accounts, stocks, 
bonds, real estate, property and 
cars. 

Some items of value are not 
counted as resources, such as the 
home you live in, and in most 
cases, your primary car. Items 
you have for personal use gener- 
ally do not count as resources, 
such as furniture, appliances, 
clothing and wedding bands. 

If you and your spouse are 
both blind or disabled or over 65, 
be sure to remember that you 
will receive the couple’s rate 
rather than two times the indi- 
vidual rate. Since the two of you 
have the same rent or mortgage 
payment, the same utility bills 
and the same expenses, it usual- 
ly costs less for a married couple 
to live than for two individuals 
living in separate places. For this 
reason, if both people are on SSI, 
the rate is significantly more 
than an individual’s, but less 
than two separate people. 

If you receive SSI or you are 
considering filing an application 
and want more information, you 
can contact us online at 
www.ssa.gov or call toll-free, 1- 
800-772-1213, or contact your 
local Social-Security office. 


Internet tips that makes life easier 


(NU) — Need help under- 
standing mutual funds? Visit 
www.ici.org. 

«Rent DVD movies and not 
have to worry about due dates 
when you visit www.netflix.com. 

«Lear to protect yourself from 
dog bites. Visit www.plastic- 
surgery.com. 

*Music fans are learning about 
new bands when they visit 
www.fastband.com. 

_ "Need help building a water 
garden? Visit 
www.ihomeline.com. 

«Interested in online auctions? 
Find out about all the sites at 
www.geoauction.com. 

*Make money just by using a 

Visit com 


*Do you like sampling new 
products? Visit sampling.com. 

*Need a new faucet? Visit 
www.pricepfister.com. 

eLearn about Lou Gehrig’s 
Disease. Visit www.mdausa.org. 

*Become an informed voter. 
Visit www.geopolitical.com to 
learn who deserves your vote. 

Fat Albert art is going on the 
auction block. Visit 
www.artcels.com to leam more. 

Cartoon fans love free down- 
loads available at www.throttle- 
box.com. 

*Need help buying a comput- 
er? Visit www.rcseshop.com. 

Internet printing is on the rise. 
Visit www.hp.com to learn more. 
in free stuff? Visit 


to leam more. 


www.freeride.com. 


<a 
World-Class 


Workforce 
Job Expo 2000 


October 


8:30 am 


Hosted by . 
City News Publishing Company 
Sponsored by 
Port Authority of NY/NJ Office of 
Business & Job Opportunity 

Schering-Plough 

PSE&G 
GPU 
Horizon Mercy 
Robert Treat Hotel 


Robert Treat Hotel 


Join the sponsors and vendors 
who are helping to develop the 
Metropolitan Newark area 
World-Class Workforce. 

Jobs Expo 2000 will give urban residents an opportunity 
to learn about available job opportunities, possible careers, 


and technology training available preparing them for the 
challenges of the new millennium. 


Call 973-642-4400 for sponsor or vendor information 
Space is definately limited. First come/first served. 
Deadline is October 20, 2000 


31, 2000 


- 3:00 pm 


—Personal finance— 


Quiz: How financially fit are you 
and how well do you manage money 


Want to improve your personal finances? 


Start by taking this quiz to get an idea of how well you’ve managed your money so far. 
Choose the score that best describes your current financial management practices: 5 = always, 
4 = very often. 3 = usually, 2 = seldom, and 1 = never. When you're done, add up your scores 
for each of the 20 questions below. The summary at the end of the quiz tells how you’re doing. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT: 

1. I have a bank checking account or cred- 
it union share draft account with which 
to pay bills. 

2. I have enough money to pay my rent or 
paate payment and other household 


expenses. 
3. I have enough money to pay for an 
emergency, such as a large car repair. 
4. Ihave written financial goals with a date 
and dollar cost (¢.g., $10,000 for a car 


in 2004). 

5. I have a written plan (budget) for spend- 
ing my money. 

6. I keep organized financial records and 
can find important documents easily. 

7. I know my federal marginal tax bracket 
(e.g., 15 percent, 28 percent). 

8. I calculate my net worth (assets minus 
debts) annually. 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENTS: 

9. I save regularly for long-term financial 
goals, such as education for my chil- 
dren and retirement. 

10. I have at least three months’ expenses 
set aside in a readily accessible account 
(e.g., money market mutual fund). 


11. I increase my savings when I receive a 
lary increase. 

12. I have a personal investment account 

for retirement, other than an employee 


pension. 

13. I have money spread across more than 
one type of investment (e.g., stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds, CDs). 

14. The after-tax yield of my savings and 
aici is greater than the rate of 


Tecan AND ESTATE PLANNING: 

15. I have insurance to cover “big” unex- 
pected expenses, such as a hospital bill 
or disability. 

16.1 have a current will. 


CREDIT: 

17. Less than half of one week’s pay goes 
to my credit cards, student loans, and 
car payments. 

18. I pay credit card bills in full to avoid 
interest charges. 

Shopping: 

19. I comparison shop for major purchases 
by checking at least three sources. 

20. I avoid impulse purchases and do not 
use shopping as a form of recreation. 


This Money 2000 message is sponsored 
by Rutgers Cooperative Extension. Money 
2000 is a program designed to increase the 
financial well being of New Jersey residents 
through increased savings and reduced 
household debt. For further information 
about Money 2000 and other educational 
programs, contact your local Rutgers 
Cooperative Extension office. 


—Job Market— 


NJ Workers are satisfied and optimistic 


MONTCLAIR, NJ While Labor 
Day has its roots planted in the soil of labor 
unrest, this year’s holiday is marked by 
overwhelming job satisfaction and eco- 
nomic optimism according to a opinion 
poll of 800 randomly selected New Jersey 
workers commissioned by Gibbs College. 

The statewide survey reported that 87 
percent of New Jersey workers report 
being satisfied with their current job, 84 
percent have a sense of security in their job 
and 88 percent hold an optimistic outlook 
for the future of the state’s economy. 

The current unemployment data in 
New Jersey offers a strong explanation for 
some of the survey’s main findings; with 
the state boasting a joblessness rate below 
4.0 for the past five months. According to 
the Department of Labor statistics, this 
July’s unemployment rate of 3.7 percent 
was the third lowest on record, a full per- 
centage point lower than the 4.7 percent 
rate of July 1999. 

“As a college with close ties to many 


New Jersey businesses, it is important for 
us to have the latest information on the 
state’s employment trends” said Gibbs 
College President Mary-Jo Greco. “Both 
our survey results and the state’s unem- 
ployment data clearly indicate that New 
Jersey is currently experiencing a worker’s 
market.” 

The study also uncovered some inter- 


very satisfied with their job. 

In some related findings, 48 percent of 
New Jersey workers see themselves stay- 
ing at their present place of employment 
for more than five years; and 45 percent 
feel that they have a great deal of job secu- 
rity. 

Those expressing a strong sense of job 
security include individuals working in 


esting factors impacting job 
rates. In companies with less than 10 
employees, 61 percent of employees were 
very satisfied with their job; the figure 
drops to 52 percent in midsize companies 
and 47 percent in large companies with 500 
or more employees. 

In another noteworthy finding, men liv- 
ing in northern New Jersey were most like- 
ly to be very satisfied (58 percent), while 
men living in southem New Jersey were 
least likely to be very satisfied (48 per- 
cent). Those who are married, in a senior- 
level position or earn more than $75,000 a 
year are also among those most likely to be 


with 10 or less (54 
percent); public sector employees (57 per- 
cent) and graduates of technical and busi- 
ness schools (51 percent). 

This optimistic outlook spills over to a 
strong sense of confidence in the state’s 
economy. 

Half of the individuals surveyed 
believe the economy in New Jersey will 
remain about the same over the next few 
years, and 33 percent believe that the econ- 
omy will actually improve in the future. 

In contrast, only 11 percent surveyed 
believe that the economy will worsen with- 
in the next few years. 


What’s lurking beneath the sheets? 


WASHINGTON, DC — Buying a 
mattress? Factors to consider may 
include soft or firm, innerspring or foam, 
new or used. Used? Yes, in most parts of 
the country, used mattresses can be resold 
as long as they meet certain labeling and 
Processing requirements. 

Bedding can be expensive. It's impor- 
tant to know what you're buying. The 
easiest way to tell if you’re buying new or 
used is to look at the label attached to the 
mattress. In most cases, new mat- 
tresses will include a white tag or 
label that indicates that the mat- 
tress contains a the statement “all 
new materials, consisting of... 

on the state, used 

mattresses may contain a tag, 
sometimes red or yellow in color, 
that warns that the mattress contains 
used materials. Federal law requires that 
any mattress that contains used stuffing 
have a tag or label with that information. 
If you don’t see any tag, consider doing 
business with another retailer. Otherwise, 
you simply don’t know what you're buy- 
ing. 


Not all states have labeling require- 
ments for the sale of used mattresses, and 
for those that do, the requirements can 
vary. For example, in many places, old 
mattresses that have been recovered with 
new ticking (strong, tightly woven cotton 
or linen fabric) can be sold as long as they 
are sanitized or disinfected in some way 
before sale. In other states, only certain 
parts of mattresses, such as the springs, 
can be reused. These rules apply to tradi- 
tional retailers as well as to thrift, sec- 


ondhand and consignment shops. 


Mattress Shopping Tips: 

eShop around. Mattress prices and 
quality vary greatly. 

*Ask if the retailer sells used bedding. 
If so, and you want a new mattress, make 
sure your mattress has a “new” mattress 
tag. 


‘Make 
sure you look at 
the tag on the actual 
mattress you’re buying, 
either before you leave the 
store or before the delivery person leaves 
your house. Don’t let the heavy plastic 
wrapping stop you from looking for, and 
at, the tag. 

*Ask the retailer to write “new” on 
your sales receipt if you've been told 
you're buying a new mattress. If it turns 
out that the mattress is used, you’ll have 
stronger recourse. 


Avoid retailers with mattresses that 
don't carry tags. You simply don’t know 
what you're getting, regardless of what 
the salesperson claims. It’s what’s in writ- 
ing that counts. 


Ask about the retailer’s return and 
refund policies, and get copies in writing. 
The agency that regulates mattress 
labeling varies by state. To find out what 
the bedding laws are in your state, you 
may have to contact the State 
Departments of Health, Consumer 
Affairs, Agriculture or Licensing. 
The Federal Trade 
Commission can answer 
your questions about fed- 
eral labeling require- 
ments. Contact the 
Consumer Response 
Center by phone: toll- 
free 1-877-FTC-HELP 
(382-4357); TDD: (202) 
326-2502; by mail: 
Consumer Response Center, 
Federal Trade Commission, 600 
Pennsylvania Ave, NW, Washington, 
DC 20580; or through the Internet, using 
the online complaint form at 
www.ftc.gov. Although the Commission 
cannot resolve individual problerhs for 
consumers, it can act against a company 
if it sees a pattern of possible law viola- 
tions. 
The FTC publishes free brochures on 
a variety of consumer issues. For a com- 
plete list of publications, ask the CRC for 
a copy of Best Sellers, or visit us online at 
www.ftc.gov — click on Consumer 
Protection. 
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NOTICE TO BIDDERS 


Notice is hereby given that sealed bids will be received 
by the Housing Authority of the City of Rahway for a 


new shingle root, removal and replacement in its 
entirety and accessories at NJ32-5, Clifford P. Case 
Apartments, 


Bids for the above will received by the Housing 
Authority in its office located at 165 East Grand 
Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey 07065 at 10:00 AM on 
Thursday, October 5, 2000 and will immediately be 
‘opened and read aloud thereafter. A pre-bid meeting is 
scheduled for 10:00 AM on Thursday, September 28, 
2000 at the Ciiford P. Gase Apartments located at 337 
West Milton Avenue, Rahway, New Jersey 07065, 


The instructions to Bidders, Bid Form, General 
Conditions, Supplementary Conditions, Division 1 
Drawings, Specifications, and other Contract 
Documents will be on file during the business day 
starting September 21st, 2000 at the Architect's office 
and can be obtained by calling (732) 499-7113. Copies 
thereof may be obtained upon paying a non-refund- 
it of Fity Dollars ($50.00) 
set, Deposit checks shall be made payable to Wenson 
Associates, PC. 


All required bids, certifications and other forms 
required to be submitted by bidders are to be prepared 
‘on the proposal forms found in the bid package. The 
bid bond (surety) is to be ten percent (10%) of the total 
bid. 


All bonds used to satisty the bid surety requirements 
must be issued by surety firms licensed to issue such 
bonds in the State of New Jersey and be listed in the 
US Treasury Circular No. 570 (T-isted surety) and 
regardless of the method the bidder proposes to meet 
the bid surety requirement, it must also produce with 
the Bid a Consent of Surety written by a T-listed sure- 
ty, Registry in the US Treasury Circular No. 570 as a 
reinsurance company does not satisfy the foregoing 
requirements that the surety company be listed as 
approved as surety, 


a i res 1 
T- 


10% payment and performance bond written by a 
isted tot peor i Birros. seua 
notice to proc 


The Housing Authority of the City of Rahway reserves 
the right to reject any and all bids, waive any informal- 
ities in the bids received and to accept any'bid which 
is deemed to be in the best interest of the Authority 


Bids will remain in force for a period of sixty (60) days 
atter the date of the opening thereof. 
Kenneth Pushko 


Executive Director 
$121.90 


REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL (RFP) 
MOISTURE MIGRATION IN BUILDINGS 
AND REPAIRS TO AFFECTED AREAS 


e New Brunswick Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority (NBHA), is soliciting proposals from New 
Jersey Licensed Architects, and or Professional 
Engineers to prepare plans and specifications for the 
abatement of moisture, migration within a nine story 
high rise building (Hoffman Pavilion), and repairs to all 
affected areas. The Successful proposer shall be cur- 
rently licensed by the State of New Jersey and will 
have the appropriate academic qualifications and field 
experience in Moisture Migration Remediation, Interior 
Building Repairs, and be thoroughly familiar with the 
Federally-funded (HUD) programs. 


Fuptberfitomation about the NEHA. the, scopa of 
ser sal evaluation criteria, and the pro- 


Jersey 08901, or by faxing a request for information 
about the RFP to (732) 745-5136, Requests should be 
made for a copy of the Instructions to Proposers- 
REQUEST FOR PROPOSAL, MOISTURE MIGRA- 
TION IN BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS TO AFFECTED 
AREAS. Proposals submitted without due regard to 
the Instructions to Proposers will not be considered. It 
is the intent of the NBHA for the successful proposer 
to have completed all field work and produce Plans 
and Specifications for Advertisement for Bid within thir- 
ty (30) calendar days after the award of the contract. 


Proposals are due at the above address including an 
original and three (3) copies no later than 11:00 a m. 
Monday, October 2, 2000. Envelopes containing the 
proposals should be clearly marked: RFP--MOIS- 
TURE MIGRATION IN BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS TO 
AFFECTED AREAS. 


Kevin Quince 
Executive Director 


$89.29 


Nurse Assistant 
CNA - FT Evenings 


Children's Specialized Hospital, NJ's 1st comprehen- 
sive rehab hospital dedicated exclusively to pedi- 
atrics, has a full time opening on the evening shift 
(3pm-11:30pm) for a Certified Nurse Assistant to work 
on our Long Term Care Unit. Must have LTC certifica- 
tion and previous nursing home exp. Experience 
working with children preferred, but not required 
Positive work history and desire to make a difference 
in Ghirer'e ae requked. Send Or Fax cians to 
KS (908) 301-5540. EOE 


Children’s 
Specialized 
Hospital 
Av Ait Member of he 
Robert 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


RFP NO. 00-P1587/1 
NJ 2-48 


REQUEST FOR TURNKEY PROPOSAL 
FOR 96 TOWNHOUSE UNITS 


The Housing Authority of the City of Newark will accept 
Proposals for newly constructed housing units under 
the Public Housing Program to be located in the City of 
Newark, New Jersey, and known as Project NJ39- 
002-048. 


Turnkey Proposals must be submitted for Townhouse 
units. 


The following is the number of units for each size by 
bedroom count: 


NJ 2-48 

NO. OF UNITS 
1 Bedroom 24 
2 Bedroom 67 
3 Bedroom 5 


Turnkey Proposals must be received by 2:00 PM. on 
Wednesday, November 29, 2000 at the address indi- 
cated below. Tumkey Proposals received after the 
deadline will be retuned to the Developer without 
being considered 
A Turkey Developer's Packet providing detailed proj- 
ect information and submission require 
Project may be obtained from the Contracting Division 
ot the Housing Authority of the City of Newark located 
at 500 Broad Street, Sth Floor, Newark, New Jersey, 
07102. A $50.00 non-refundable fee in the form of a 
Certified check or money order will be required for each 
Proposal Packet. 
Jopers are advised that th formation, 
pougno soil baring resulta, 1 -nformaton Pupos: 
he final re lity for soil investigation 
and related designs rests wih ho Developer. with no 
increase in the Proposal price. 


Proposals shali be accepted’ only from those 
Developers who obtained their package by leaving the 
necessary deposit 

HALL OPIES 
Proposals shall in no way be considered as competi- 
tive bids and shall be evaluated on its individual merits. 
The Housing Authority of the City of Newark reserves 
the right to reject, accept, or request modification of 
any Proposal submitted in response to this invitation as 
well as the right to accept or reject and Proposal on the 
basis of feasibility or suitability of the proposed devel- 
opment. 
Except by written consent of the Authority, no Proposal 
may be withdrawn for a period of one hundred twenty 
(120) days after the date set out herein for the receipt 
of such Proposal. 
Proposer ate required to comely wif the requ 
ments of P. L. 1975, C127, Affirmative Action 
Requirements 
Closing date for submittal of Proposals by qualified 
Developers is Wednesday, November 29, 2000 at 2:00 
PM. All packages must be clearly marked "DEVELOP- 
ER PROPOSAL, PROJECT NJ39-P002-048", and 
returned in fiteen copies, to the Contracting Division, 
Attention 


Ms. Roslyn Holmes-Grant 
Contracting Officer 

Housing Authority of the City of Newark 
500 Broad Street, 5th Floor 

Newark, New Jersey 07102 


A pre-proposal meeting will be held 10:00 AM. 
‘October 18, 2000 at the 500 Broad Street Office of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Newark, Contracts 
Division 5th Fidor Conference Room. 

For further information contact Mr. Joseph S. Bianco at 
(973) 430-2276. 

HOUSING AUTHORITY OF THE CITY OF NEWARK 


By: Robert Graham 
Executive Director 
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CEO/President 
The Urban League of Essex County in NJ seeks a 
CEO to work in an innovative environment, focusing 
on developing seltsuticiancy, technology, and litera- 


Finance. Exceptional wriervoral communication & 
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LEA's} and 
charter schools through the implementation of the 
sial's monitoring System; and oversight of the imple- 
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PO BOR 500, TRENTON, WJ 08529-0500 


Job description, please visit 


For complete p 
w ate.nj.us/educ: 


ww.sta 


and click on Career- AEI A 


PERSONNEL DIRECTOR 
NEW JERSEY DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REFERENCES N-00-186-D037 


PO BOX 500, TRENTON, NJ 08625-0500 FOE 


SUPERINTENDENT (LIVE-IN) 


The Passaic Housing Authority is seeking an experi- 
enced Superintendent with experience in plumbing, 


provided by the Housing Authority. Must have a Low 
Pressure Boiler License. Must own automobile, have 
valid NJ Driver's License, and use automobile for 
local travel and pick up. Salary based on exper. If 
interested, call Sandra Ortiz for an application (973) 
365-6330. Deadline 9/29/00, 


Equal Opportunity Employer 


SUPPORT 
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ADVERTISERS 


Want your skills to really 
make a difference to a community? 


The National School and Community Corps provides literacy, arts, service 
leaming and other programs to enhance the capacity of Plainfield and Trenton 
public schools to serve children and youth, their families and the community, 

Corpsmembers serve one year beginning in September and receive a living 
allowance, funds for college or to pay education loans, child care reimbursement (if 
qualified), free health insurance and extensive training. Positions are 
also available in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Central Rhode Island. 


Call 1-800-852-0626 for an application or 
visit our website, www.woodrow.org/nsce 
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only $39.00 per year 
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HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Looking for some real go-getters who are ready to| 
excel with a dynamic weekly newspaper! Minimum] 
3 yrs. sales exp., computer skills, excellent com- 
munication skills, great organizational skills, solid] 
work history & own transportation are req. Ref. req 
Salary: Base+commission. Send or fax your 
resume to: City News Publishing Co., 111 Mulberry] 
St., Suite 1F, Newark, NJ 07102 Fax # (973) 642- 
5444 


SALES 


Looking for some motivated individuals for an 
exciting career of sales! Must have the willing} 
to lean, have excellent communication skills, 
lown transportation, knowledge of word pro- 
cessing & have great organizational skills. 
Straight salary. 

Send resume to: City News Publishing Co., 
111 Mulberry St., Suite 1F, Newark, NJ 07102 
Fax to: (973) 642-5444 


GRAPHIC ARTIST 


Newark, NJ - Layout & graphic design of 
weekly & monthly newspaper. Must be very 
knowledgeable of layout design, proficient in 
Quark Express, Photoshop & Illustrator, andl 
publication design. Must have scanner exp. 
for text & photos, editing skills, multi-task ori- 
ented, able to meet deadlines & have great 
lorganizational skills & have a solid work his- 


tory. References req. Salary: Commensurate| 


1F, Newark, NJ Fax (973) 642-5444 


PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 


Newark, NJ - To assist production in scanning 
& editing type, includes some layout & tele- 
phone work. Must have great organizational 
1& computer skills, able to meet deadlines & 
multi-task oriented. Immediate opening, 
Salary: Commensurate with skills. Send orl 
fax your resume to: City News Publishing Co., 
111 Mulberry St., Suite 1F, Newark, NJ 07102 
Fax (973) 642-5444 


New Jersey's leading African-American 
newspaper is looking for some individu- 
als to join our team. 

Distribution available througout New 
Jersey. Must be dependable and have 
reliable car. Must possess a current/valid 
drivers license. 


_ For more 
information 


ca 
(973) 642-4400 


[Work in print media & publishing for the fall! 
Possible career opportunity available. Gain 
valuable journalism experience. Should bel 
multi-task oriented, able to meet deadlines, 
possess great organizational skills & have| 
computer knowledge, word processing al 
must. Must be available part-time or full- 
time, Monday - Friday. For more information| 
contact: City News at (973) 642-4400. 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 


HAMILTON — The Higher Education 
Student Assistance Authority will meet. 
For more information call (609) 588- 
2240. 


THURSDAY, SEPTMEBER 28 


PRINCETON — NJTC hosts “Attracting 
‘Top Talent? Add a Chief Talent Officer” at 
Samoft Corporation from 4-6 p.m. For 
more information call (856) 787-9700. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 29 


CEDAR KNOLLS — NJTC hosts 
“Technology Tour” at AlphaNet Solutions 
from 8:30-10:30 a.m. For more informa- 
tion call (856) 787-9700. 


WHITE PLAINS — Professional Women 
In Construction will host the “Annual Golf 
& Tennis Outing’ at Elmwood Cour 
Club. To register or for more information 
call (212) 687-0610. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 30 
EWING TOWNSHIP — MTAACC will be 
hosting “The Insiders Conference” at The 
College of New Jersey's Clayton Brower 
Student Center from 9-4:30 p.m. For 
more information call (809) 393-9166. 
Send your business events 
111 Mulberry St., Suite 1-F 
Newark, NJ 07102 


Urban radio tough 
to sell to merchants 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. (AP) — 
The president of a radio group in 
Central New York told a newspa- 
per he decided to switch a recently 
acquired station’s format from 
urban and soul to mainstream con- 
temporary because advertisers did- 
n’t want to advertise to predomi- 
nantly black listeners. 

Ed Levine, president of Galaxy 
Communications, said merchants 
who brought time on his rock sta- 
tions grimaced when asked to buy 
time on WRDS-FM. Galaxy had 
been helping the station peddle ads 
in exchange for some of its rev- 
enues. 

Levine told The Syracuse 
Newspapers his sales force got an 
explanation from advertisers that 
WRDS'’s black ownership never 
heard. A few merchants flatly told 
his staff they didn’t want blacks in 
their stores. 

“They were more direct with 
us,” Levine said. “I think what it 
reinforced to me that we, as a 
country and a society, have a long, 
long way to go. A lot of the preju- 
dices aresvery deep and are from 
the least likely sources.” 

Galaxy agreed this summer to 
buy WRDS for $3.7 million, and 
switched the format Monday. The 
station will now play pop tunes 
from the 1970s to 1990s and go by 
the nickname “Sunny 102.” Its tar- 
get audience will now be women 
aged 25 to 54. 

A station with a similar format 
has raked in about $2.69 million in 
advertising for 2000, as opposed to 
the approximately $225,000 
earned by WRDS. 

“Part of my decision-making 
processes was this: Am I-a mis- 
sionary trying to turn around soci- 
etal injustice, or am I a business- 
man looking to make the maxi- 
mum profit for his company?” 
Levine said. 

Syracuse native Robert Short, 
who is selling WRDS to Galaxy, 
put the station on the air in 1995 as 


Newark: Home to major technology firms 


By Keimeh Sirleaf 


Many remember the old 
Macy’s building on Washington 
Street in it’s glory days as one of 
the premier locations for shopping 
in Newark; and although you 
wouldn’t know it by looking at it 
today, a silent explosion of new 

i S are now 


ing, came to Newark in 
November. 
Valerie C; the 


networks in cages or racks in a 
temperature and humidity-con- 
trolled 


senior manager of the hosting 
operation in Newark said that the 
city is different from Sunnyvale, 
Ca — the heart of Silicone Valley 
— where you “can’t find anything 
to eat. In Newark your so close to 
like the post office.” 


located behind the brick façade. 
Qwest communications, a 
major Fortune 500 and one of the 
many communication and techno- 
logical firms located in the build- 


Two floors of the building now 
hosts the company’s state-of-the- 
art “cyber hotels.” At these Cyber 
Centers companies have the 
option of locating their physical 


Qwest’s dedicated hosting 
center has network connectivity 
which allows for speeds of up to 
1000 Mbps using Ethernet access 
backbones. 

There is 24-hour, 7-days-a- 
week surveillance with assigned 
zones for restricted access. 

John Raynolds, the senior 
account executive at Qwest, said 
that hosting their networks in the 
facility will allow businesses to 


have “a secure environment that’s 
always on and always working. It 
reduces the need for capital invest- 
ment for facilities that needs to 
always be on.” 

Musa Husseini, senior systems 
engineer for Natex 
Communications, said his compa- 
ny is looking for more bandwidth 
space and higher security and 
believes Qwest can provide what 
the company is seeking. 

Bandwidth will never be a 
problem in the 22,000 square feet 
facility. 


Boom years see growing inequality 


By Gumisai Mutume 


WASHINGTON (IPS) — These 
are boom years for the United States, 
with unprecedented economic pros- 
perity and near zero unemployment 
rates, yet for the majority of the 
country’s poor all is not so rosy, 
notes a new study. 

The study, “Economic 
Apartheid in America,” contrasts the 
skyrocketing salaries of chief execu- 
tives and billionaires at the top with 
the growing ranks of the poor, unin- 
sured and homeless at the bottom. It 
says the media paints a rosy image 
of a country enjoying one of its most 
prosperous eras, far removed from 


KOOL 102. It was a fulfillment of 
his longtime dream to bring an 
urban FM station to Syracuse. 

Short al the 
Telecommunications Act of 1996 
on the station’s poor earnings. The 
act allowed a company to own up 
to seven radio stations in a market 
the size of Syracuse. WRDS soon 
found itself competing against 
giant clusters of radio stations with 
bigger promotional budgets, larger 
staffs and the ability to offer spe- 
cial discounts to advertisers who 
buy on more than one station, he 
said. 

“I went in thinking I could put 
on a station as competitive as the 
next guy,” Short says. “And I did 
for a while. But when the other guy 
can offer. advertising on four or 
five or six stations at a discounted 
price, it begins to wear you down. 
It’s like fighting a war.” 

Although African Americans 
spent more time tuning in WRDS 
than other racial groups, Short 
says, ratings data showed that 
whites made up the largest share of 
its listeners. 

But no matter what data he pro- 
duced, Short says, most merchants 
he contacted had no interest in 
WRDS, with many insisting that 
urban radio attracts too many 
lower-income, inner-city residents 
who don’t have much money to 
spend. 

Even more frustrating, Short 
says, was dealing with local repre- 
sentatives of national chains who 
knew they had lots of black cus- 
tomers, but decided they wanted to 
target whites. 

Syracuse isn’t alone in allega- 
tions of discrimination against 
urban radio. 

In 1998, the owner of Amcasts 
advertising agency in New York 
City apologized for a confidential 
internal memorandum that discour- 
aged its sales representatives from 
purchasing commercials on black 
and ethnic-oriented media outlets. 


the reality of many U.S. residents. 

The report, released on Labor 
Day, notes how the economic boom 
of the 1990s has happened alongside 
the decline in organized labor and 
civic institutions, the battle over 
global trade and growing inequali- 
ties in income. 

It points out that the United 
States is the only industrialized 
nation that “views health care as a 
privilege, not a basic human right.” 

Some 44 million U.S. citizens 
currently do not have health insur- 
ance. “Even as the unemployment 
rate declines, the rate of workers 
without health insurance increases,” 
notes the study by Chuck Collins 
and Felice Yeskel of United for a 
Fair Economy, a lobby group. 

While the unemployment rate is 
placed at about 4 percent, the num- 
ber of uninsured non-elderly U.S. 
residents is growing by 1 million a 
year and will reach 47 million by 
2005, equal to one in five Americans 
under 65 years old. Health insurance 
and medical care have become key 
issues in the current presidential 
campaign 

Since the 1970s there has been 
an explosion of new products that 


have benefited millions here such as’ 


personal computers, satellite and 
cable television. Air travel has 
grown by roughly 300 percent since 
1970 and the share of adults who are 
college graduates has doubled from 
11 to 22 percent. 

However, the percentage of peo- 
ple’s income spent on health care 
also grew by 160 percent between 
1960 and 1995, note the report’s 
authors. 

Harvard University professor 
and author William Julius Wilson 
termed the new study a “clear view- 
point on the growing economic 
inequality in the United States and 
how to combat it.” 

United for a Fair Economy, a 
national non-partisan organization. 
notes that in 1997, General Electric’s 
chief executive earned nearly $40 
million — a 45 percent increase 
from the previous year. 

The General Electric CEO was 
the 1th highest paid in the United 
States that year, earning 1,400-times 
the average U.S. factory worker and 
9,500 times the earnings of Mexican 
maquiladora workers — thousands 
of whom work for GE. 

United for a Fair Economy notes 
that almost 90 percent of earnings 
from the growth in the stock market 
in the United States goes to the top 
10 percent of households, while real 
wages are now less than they were 
when Nixon was president. 

The report goes on to compare 
the state of California with the 
Indian state of Kerula. It says that in 
many ways, Kerula is a more equal 
society. The income disparity in 
Kerula is 3.5 to one, compared to 12 
to one in California. 

While Kerula is the size of 
California it is materially poorer: But 
it ranks higher in a number of quali- 
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ty of life indicators: low crime rates, 
high literacy and a longer life 
expectancy. Both states are home to 
roughly 30 million people, but 
Kerula only has 5,000 people in 
prison compared to California’s 
almost 200,000. 


“In Kerula there is a strong com- 
mitment to ensuring broad and 
affordable access to services such as 
education and basic needs like elec- 


tricity and food,” notes the report. 
One of the factors often identi- 
fied as responsible for the growing 
inequality in the United States and 
around the globe is the unimpeded 
growth of global corporations. Many 
governments are reluctant to over- 
regulate transnational corporations 
and in recent years have provided a 
host of incentives (tax holidays and 
rebates, employment subsidies) to 
attract such comy 


State unemployment rate 
grows to 4 percent in August 


TRENTON, N.J. (AP) — New 
Jersey’s reported jobless rate rose 
slightly to 4 percent in August, and 
state officials are blaming the U.S. 
Census for the increase. 

More than 4,000 temporary fed- 
eral workers lost jobs working for 
the federal head count in August, 
according the state Labor 
Department. 

The number of private jobs 
grew by 2,000, a figure that 
accounts for the Verizon strike in 
early August that idled 3,700 work- 
ers. 


August was the sixth consecu- 
tive month in which the jobless rate 
remained at or under 4 percent. The 
reported unemployment rate in July 
was 3.7 percent. 

New  Jersey’s rate again 
remained below the national aver- 
age. State records showed the 
national figure as 4.1 percent. 

John Hughes, dean of Rutgers 
University’s Edward J. Bloustein 
School of Planning and Public 


Policy, said the layoffs of temporary 
census workers and the Verizon 
strike have distorted the data, mak- 
ing future trends harder to predict. 

But Hughes said the figure is an 
indication the economy is slowing 
down, which will lessen inflation. 

“Despite all that, the economy is 
still humming along quite nicely,” 
Hughes said. 

Service jobs headed the growth 
with more than 5,300 jobs from July 
to August. Growth in the casino 
industry helped the hotel category 
grow by 1,500 jobs. 

Hughes said the growth in the 
service industry is a continuing pat; 
tern, fueled by Internet and informa- 
tion technology. The industry 
include jobs in the financial, legal 
and business sectors. 

“This is a knowledged-based 
information dependent service 
economy,” Hughes said. “Office 
buildings are the factory floors of 
the new economy.” 


Rev. Sharpton 
to meet CEO 
of Miami-based 
Burger King 


MIAMI (AP) — The Rev. Al 
Sharpton, who has threatened a 
boycott of Burger King Corp. 
over alleged discriminatory 
practices, will meet next week 
with the new CEO of the sec- 
ond-largest fast-food chain. 

Sharpton planned to launch 
a boycott Saturday if Burger 
King was unresponsive but said 
he would delay any action on 
what he calls the company’s 
“blatant disregard for the 
African-American community” 
until after the meeting Sept. 19 
in Miami. The civil right 
activist wants to talk about com- 
pany plans to revoke a black 
owner’s franchises as well as 
the lack of an African-American 
role in advertising contracts and 
investment banking for Burger 
King’s planned initial public 
offering. 

A Burger King official con- 
firmed Tuesday’s meeting. “It’s 
an open dialogue to explore 
Rev. Sharpton’s concerns and to 
outline our position as it relates 
to the (La-Van) Hawkins mat- 
ter,” said company spokes- 
woman Kim Miller. 

In the franchise dispute, 
Burger King and Detroit restau- 
rant owner La-Van Hawkins are 
fighting in court. He charges the 
company pulled out of a deal to 
jointly open 225 inner-city 
restaurants, and Burger King 
says he owes more than $6.5 
million on a 1998 loan. 

On minority contracts, 
Burger King said two of the 
company’s three advertising 
agencies are minority-owned. A 
spokeswoman had no informa- 
tion on investment firms han- 
dling a plan to sell 20 percent of 
the company in an IPO. 

Franchise association lead- 
ers oppose the partial spinoff by 
Burger King’s British parent 
Diageo PLC. 
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